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From  The  Denver  Post’s  grand  prize- winning 
multimedia  entry,  “Ian  Fisher:  American  Soldier"^ 


Ail  the  workshops.  All  the  networking.  All  the  exhibit  booths.  All  FREE  from  your  desktop. 


Ph  Newspaper  Industry 

^  Super  "Solutions"  Conference 

AN  ONLINE  EQUIPMENT/SYSTEMS  WORKSHOP  &  TRADESHOW 


The  best  equipment/systems  solutions  are  now  available 
FREE  2^n  for  three  months! 

Visit  the  archived  version  or  register  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 

Chech  Out  These  Informative  Worhshops! 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  1 

Content  Automation,  Outsourcing,  Partnerships? 

Which  Model  is  Right  for  Your  Newspaper? 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  2 

Preparing  Pressrooms  for  New  Business  Opportunities 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  3 

Distribution:  Streamlining  Delivery,  inserting 
and  Packaging 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  4 

On  the  Horizon:  Emerging  Technologies  to  Look  For 

IT  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Virtual  Trade  Show  Lets  you: 

■ 

•  See  dozens  of  virtual  booths  with 
equipment/system  materials  and  chat  live 
with  exhibitors 

•  Leave  messages  for  exhibitors 

•  View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations  and 
product  literature  downloads 

’  •  Listen  to  editors  and  industry  experts  discuss 
the  latest  equipment/systems  solutions 


Newspaper  Industry 

^  Super  "Solutions' 
inference 


To  view  the  archived  version  of  the  Virtual  Trade  Show, 
or  to  register,  visit: 
www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 
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PHOTOS  OF  THE  YEAR  Check  out  the 

winners  of  our  annual  competition, 
with  several  new  categories  and  an 
array  of  compelling  images  . l€ 


FAS-FAX  may  have  delivered  news 
of  more  losses,  but  digital  formats 
including  mobile  applications  are 
poised  for  growth  in  2010 . ! 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Two  new  blogs  Visit  www.eandppub.com  and 
www.fit2andjen.com  hourly  for  new  content 

■  Departments:  Business.  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom.  Technology,  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  our  weekly  podcast 
atwww.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses"  —  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 


On  the  cover;  Ian  Fisher  during  basic  training  at  Fort  Carson, 
just  south  of  Colorado  Springs.  Photo  by  Craig  F.  Walker/F/ie  Denver  Post 


The  “Think  Pink”  edition  of  The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  rolls  off  presses  on  Oct.  1. 
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my  news  or  information  rather  than 
from  the  electronic  media?  Print  lacks 
immediacy,  for  heaven’s  sake.  Use  that 
as  the  starting  point. 

DAVID  H.  BROWN 

North  Bethesda,  Md. 


Good  job  on  the  article, 

“Community  Papers  Confer¬ 
ence:  Actual  Optimism!”  Great 
podcast,  too  with  John  Cribb  (E^P 
Online,  Sept.  25  and  24,  respectively). 

As  good  as  the  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  numbers  are,  the  non¬ 
suburban  community  newspapers  are 
even  better.  Unfortunately,  the  two  are 
reported  together,  although  they’re 
totally  different  “animals.”  With  some 
research,  you’ll  find  that  non-suburban 
markets  of  4,000  to  50,000  population 
are  down  less  than  10%  in  ad  revenue. 
In  most  cases,  well  under. 

JOHN  TOMPKINS 
PRESIDENT 
News  Media  Corp. 


describes  the  change:  dull! 

Pleaders  have  to  wonder  how  this 
decision  was  reached.  Seniors  like  me 
have  a  hard  time  reading  the  new  type¬ 
face,  “an  upgrade  of  Scotch  Roman,” 
according  to  Executive  Editor  Marcus 
Brauchli.  I  say  scotch  this  Roman.  All 
the  headlines  look  the  same  when  you 
scan  a  page.  At  least  The  New  York 
Times  uses  italic  heads.  Also,  the  size 
and  placement 
of  headlines 
indicates  the 
importance 
of  a  story. 

The  problem 
is  not  in  the 
look,  but  in  content.  Why  did  the  Post 
eliminate  the  dates  on  news  stories? 
Why  does  it  continue  to  feature  book- 
length  articles?  If  the  Post  had  a  focus 
group’s  comments  before  the  decision 
was  reached,  that  wasn’t  revealed  in  the 
published  explanation.  There  are  plenty 
of  seniors  like  me  who  don’t  twitter, 
blog  or  otherwise  get  news  mostly  from 
electronic  devices,  yet  we  are  instructed 
to  use  those  means  to  get  more  details. 

When  I  worked  on  newspapers 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  they  were 
considered  the  “record”  of  events.  Page 
One  jumps  were  the  only  ones;  today, 
jumps  come  from  inside  pages. 

Cosmetic  changes  aren’t  the  answer. 
Content  is.  The  print  media  need  to 
understand  their  current  role,  and  not 
change  type  styles  or  layouts  in  lieu  of 
readable  stories. 

The  basic  question  is  this:  Why 
should  I  depend  on  print  products  for 


1JUST  READ  Joe  Strupp’s  story  on 
Sacramento’s  married  couples  (“At 
Sac  Bee,  It’s  Often  a  Family  Affair,” 
October  E^P,  p.  8)  vkith  interest.  We 
here  at  the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 
can  relate  —  we’ve  got  a  smaller  staff, 
with  more  married  couples.  We  have  at 
least  (I  say  that  because  I  surely  have  to 
be  forgetting 
someone)  10 
married  couples 
in  the  news¬ 
room. 

My  husband 
works  in  promo¬ 
tions.  I’m  not  counting  us,  just  the 
newsroom  couples. 

KATHERINE  BENENATI 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 


E-mail:  smoynihan@edjtorandpublisher.com, 
\g^  or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  PubNsher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


Regarding  your  online  story 
on  poster  artist  Shepard  Fairey 
admitting  he  copied  an  AP 
photo  of  Barack  Obama  (Oct.  16):  Fairey 
stole  from  another  artist  (who  works  for 
a  non-profit!)  and  then  he  lied  about  it. 
Why  are  so  many  coming  to  his  defense? 
Because  he’s  rich  and  famous?  What 
about  the  photographer?  Hypocrites. 

JACK  HENRY 
Via  e-mail 


SORRY,  BUT  THE  REASONING  FOR 
publishing  the  AP  photo  of  the 
dying  Marine  in  Afghanistan 
(Shoptalk,  Oct.  2009,  p.  38)  just  doesn’t 
hold  water.  There  are  almost  certainly 
family  members  of  soldiers  who  would 
not  object  to  a  photo  of  their  son  or 
daughter  being  published,  but  that 
wasn’t  the  case  here.  There’s  no  rational, 
professional  or  moral  reason  for  ignor¬ 
ing  their  request  for  privacy.  As  a  veter¬ 
an,  that  editor  should  understand  that 
if  nothing  else,  a  soldier  —  and  by 
extension,  his  family  —  have  earned 
that  right. 

SCOTT  BOUCHER 

Via  e-mail 


New's  is  what  someone  does 
not  want  you  to  know.  The  rest 
is  propaganda.  I  heard  Bill 
Moyers  say  this  once,  and  I  find  that  it 
applies  in  spades  to  today’s  news. 

LUKE  POWELL 
Via  e-mail 
- 1 


50 YEARS AGO 


The  Washington  Post  re- 

designed  its  layout,  including  a 
retro  typeface,  and  spent  a  lot  of 
editorial  space  explaining  the  change 
{Ei^P  Online,  Oct.  19).  One  word 


NOV.  21,  1959: 

After  the  Portland  Stereotypers 
Union  opted  to  strike,  the  Oregon 
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Cancer  awareness 


BY  ELAINE  WILLIAMS 


From  Massachusetts  to 

Minnesota,  newspapers  promoted 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month 
in  October  by  printing  issues  on  pink 
newsprint,  affixing  pink  ribbons  to  the 
homepages  of  their  Web  sites,  and  more. 

In  New  England,  GateHouse  Media 
newspapers  printed  on  pink  newsprint 
the  week  of  Sept.  28.  The  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  did  that,  too  —  and  took  it 
a  step  further,  bathing  its  entrance  in 
hot  pink  lights  and  attaching  a  giant 

■  pink  ribbon  to 
the  production 
building  for 
the  month  of 
October.  Its 
Web  site  boasted  I 
a  “Think  Pink”  j 
section  with 
testimonials.  i 
Some  Morris 
Communicat- 

Shades  of  pink:  The  ^ 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times 

papers  also 

used  pink-tinted  paper,  as  did  three 
suburban  Philadelphia  papers  and  Cox 
Ohio  Media  newspapers. 

The  GateHouse  papers  offered 
advertisers  an  option  to  include  a  pink 
ribbon  on  their  ads  for  an  extra  fee. 
GateHouse,  Morris,  the  Huntsville 
Times,  and  Cox  Media  are  donating 
portions  of  their  ad  sales  to  breast  can¬ 
cer  research  and  support  organizations, 
local  clinics  and  cancer  centers.  The 
GateHouse  papers  donated  10  cents  of 
every  newsstand  sale  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  while  the  Cox  Media 
papers  announced  they  were  donating 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  their 
Oct.  17  pink  issue  to  the  ACS  as  well.  ® 


“I  have  always  had  the  mentality  that  I  react  negatively  to  bullies,”  says  Jerry  Mitchell. 

Doing  the  lights  thing 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Anyone  who  has 

examined  civil  rights- 
era  murder  cases 
knows  Jerry  Mitchell.  With¬ 
out  him,  many  of  those  1960s 
crimes  would  never  have 
made  the  news  again.  While 
Mitchell,  50,  was  just  a  child 
in  the  1960s  when  many  of 
the  most  hateful  killings  in 
the  South  were  committed, 
he  brought  them  back  to 
prominence  as  an  adult. 

During  the  past  20  years, 
the  investigative  reporter 
for  The  Clarion-Ledger  in  L 
Jackson,  Miss.,  has  dug  up  new 
evidence  in  numerous  cases,  resulting 
in  convictions  in  four  of  the  most 
infamous  crimes.  His  work,  which  has 
earned  many  accolades  —  including  a 


Mitchell  dug  up  enough 
evidence  for  prosecu¬ 
tors  to  convict  Edgar 
Ray  Killen  on  three 
counts  of  manslaughter. 


KUENGULTY 


Pulitzer  Prize 
ffnalist  spot  — 
reached  a  pinnacle 
in  September  when 
he  received  the 
MacArthur 
Foundation’s 
“Genius  Grant,”  a 
whopping  $500,000 
prize. 

Speaking  about  the 
prosecutions  result¬ 
ing  from  his  work,  Mitchell  says,  “I  am 
pleased  that  things  have  happened. 

I  view  it  in  terms  of  the  [victims’] 
families,  them  finding  justice  after  all 


www.eclitorandpubllsher.com 
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—  JERRY  MITCHELL/Investigative 

■  reporter,  The  Clarion-Ledger 


these  years.  Getting  with 
the  families  and  seeing 
their  reactions.  That 
means  more  to  me  than 
any  of  the  awards.” 

Mitchell  “does  it  the 
old-fashioned  way  — 
developing  sources, 
going  through  docu¬ 
ments,  thousands  of 
documents  —  when 
most  people  would 
be  bored,”  says  Ronnie 
Agnew,  the  Clarion- 
Ledger's  executive  editor  for  the  past 
nine  years.  “It  doesn’t  win  us  any 
friends.  But  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

The  most  well-known  case  Mitchell 
has  brought  to  light  may  be  the  1964 
murders  of  civil  rights  workers  Michael 
Schwemer,  Andrew  Goodman  and 
James  Chaney  in  Philadelphia,  Miss.  — 
which  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  semi-fictional  1989 
movie  Mississippi  Burning. 

Mitchell  went  to  see  it  with 
several  FBI  agents  who  had 
worked  on  the  case.  “It  is  a 
microcosm  for  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  that  happened  back 
then,”  he  says.  “I  saw 
the  movie  and  could 
not  believe  that 
nobody  had  ever  been 
prosecuted  for  murder 
in  that  case.” 

That  set  him  off. 

Mitchell  began  looking 
into  the  murders, 
which  had  resulted  in 
conspiracy  charges 
against  18  people,  with 
seven  convicted  in  1967, 
but  none  for  murder. 

One  of  those  convicted 
was  Sam  Bowers,  a 
former  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Imperial  Wizard. 

Mitchell’s  research 
found  Bowers  had  given 
an  interview  to  the 
Mississippi  State  Archives  that  was  not 
to  be  released  until  his  death.  Mitchell 
got  a  hold  of  the  interview,  in  which 
Bowers  stated  he  was  “quite  delighted 
to  be  convicted  and  have  the  main 
instigator  for  the  entire  affair  walk  out 
of  the  courtroom  a  free  man.” 

That  instigator  was  Edgar  Ray  Killen, 
whom  Mitchell  probed  further,  digging 
up  enough  evidence  for  prosecutors  to 


try  and  convict  him  in  2005  on  three 
counts  of  manslaughter  for  the  mur¬ 
ders.  He  was  sentenced  to  60  years. 

“As  a  journalist,  you  feel  good  when 
things  in  the  dark  get  exposed  in  the 
light  and  Justice  is  done,”  Mitchell  says. 
The  story  earned  him  a  finalist  nod  in 
the  2006  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

During  his  time  at 
the  Clarion-Ledger, 
Mitchell  also  brought 
justice  in  three  other 
major  cases; 

*  Bowers’  1998 
conviction  for  another 
crime,  ordering  the 
1966  firebombing 
that  killed  N.A.A.C.P. 
official  Vernon 
Dahmer  Sr. 

*  Byron  De  La 
Beck^th’s  1994 
conviction  for  the 
1963  assassination 
of  Medgar  Evers. 

The  conviction  of 
Bobby  Frank  Cherry  in 
2002  for  the  killing  of 
four  black  girls  in  a 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
church  in  1963. 

Mitchell’s  reporting 
experience  prior  to 
Jackson  spans  several 
southern  dailies, 
including  The  Sentinel- 
Record  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  the  former  ArAja/isos  Democrat 
in  Little  Rock  (now  the  Democrat- 
I  Gazette).  His  first  Clarion-Ledger  beat 
was  Tupelo,  Miss.,  bureau  chief,  report¬ 
ing  from  Elvis  Presley’s  hometown.  He 
recalled  oddball  stories  that  ranged 
from  a  weekly  paper  running  a  contest 
i  celebrating  the  “first  legitimate  baby 
j  of  the  year”  to  a  couple  who  were 
I  married  nine  weeks  after  the  man  shot 


the  woman  in  the  head  several 
times  at  a  drive-in  theater. 

“I  wasn’t  aware  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  as 
much  growing  up,”  says  the 
Texarkana,  Texas,  native,  since 
“I  was  a  young  child  when 
these  things  happened.”  But 
his  later  research  drew  him  in, 
even  to  the  point  where  threats 
became  routine  and  some 
editors  didn’t  want  him  to  look 
into  the  cases.  “There  was  an 
editor  here  early  on  who  didn’t 
want  me  doing  it,”  Mitchell  recalls, 
declining  to  name  the  departed  boss. 

“He  said  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  story.” 
Mitchell  says  the  FBI  is  still  investigat¬ 
ing  at  least  one  recent  string  of  threats. 

Married  with  two  grown  children, 
Mitchell  says  he  has  had  offers  to  move 
on  to  larger  newspapers  —  The  New 
York  Times  and  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  among  them  —  but  turned 
them  down  because  he  wants  assurance 
he  could  stay  on  his  beat:  “I  want  to  be 
here  at  lea.st  until  the  story  is  done.” 

These  days,  neither  his  recent  awards 
nor  threats  will  stop  Mitchell.  He  says 
he  has  a  book  in  the  works  about  dig¬ 
ging  up  such  stories,  and  he’s  working 
with  several  other  journalists  on  The 
Civil  Rights  Cold  Case  Project  with 
the  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting. 
He  hopes  to  include  documentaries,  a 
Web  site  and  continued  investigations 
of  many  of  these  cases.  Among  those 
leading  the  effort  is  Hank  Klibanoff, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Journal- 
Constitution  and  co-author  of  The 
Race  Beat,  which  won  a  2007  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  chronicling  early  civil  rights 
coverage. 

“Jerry  has  done  something  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  do,”  Klibanoff  says  of 
Mitchell’s  prosecutorial  results.  “He  has 
done  it  not  just  by  being  a  tough,  hard- 
nosed  investigative  reporter  —  he  is  a 
decent  and  devoted  human  being.” 

Mitchell  points  out  that  there  are  still 
four  suspects  in  the  original  Mississippi 
Burning  case  who  remain  free.  “The 
window  is  closing  pretty  quickly,  I  want 
to  do  what  I  can  before  it  is  too  late,” 
he  says  of  that  case.  “There  are  also 
some  other  rabbit  holes  I  want  to  go 
down.  I  have  always  had  the  mentality 
that  I  react  negatively  to  bullies.”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpubiisher.coni/ 
news  for  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports. 
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Mitchell’s  work  led  to  convictions 
in  2005  (top)  and  1998  in 
raciaiiy  motivated  cases  of  murder 
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Offering  advertisers  more  than  dispiay 


Gannett’s  Buzz  Bureau  adds  value, 
from  research  to  stand-alones 

|j  BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IN  A  MEDIUM-SIZED  ROOM,  DEEP  IN 
the  heart  of  the  InterContinental 
Kansas  City  hotel,  Stephanie 
Stanton  delivered  some  sobering  news. 
The  vice  president  of  media  operations 
at  Vertis  was  part  of  an  advertising- 
related  panel  during  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America’s  Fall  confer¬ 
ence.  “Clients  have  moved 
away  from  ROP  because 
of  the  cost,”  she  said  of  dis¬ 
play  ads  running  in  print 
editions.  She  revealed  she 
had  a  hard  time  justifying 
ROP  to  her  clients,  and 
instead  requested  pack¬ 
ages  sold  on  audience. 

The  eye-popping  decline 
in  advertising  revenue 
over  the  past  several  quar¬ 
ters  supports  Stanton’s 
claims.  The  punishing 
economy  is  part  of  the 
problem,  but  many 
advertisers  are  spooked 
by  climbing  ROP  rates. 

When  ROP  flags,  it’s 
time  to  draw  up  Plan  B. 

Across  the  country,  news¬ 
papers  such  as  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  are  trying  to  convince 
advertisers  that  newspapers  are  more 
than  just  ink  on  paper,  setting  up  Web 
sites  to  offer  alternative  services  like 
database  marketing. 

Newspapers  “are  marketing  the 
products  they  offer  to  help  [advertisers] 
take  advantage  of  solutions  they  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  of,”  says  Mort 
Goldstrom,  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America.  “At  the  base  of  all  of  this  is  that 
newspapers  are  about  far  more  than 
putting  a  square  ad  on  a  piece  of  paper.” 

USA  Today  is  the  latest  to  launch  an 
offshoot  Web  site  with  the  launch  of  the 
Buzz  Bureau,  to  make  advertisers  aware 
of  a  whole  slew  of  offerings  —  services 
including  content  licensing,  research 


and  national  distribution.  “Basically,  ! 

advertisers  are  looking  for  something  j 

new  and  different,  not  just  traditional  | 
display  advertising,”  says  Susan 
Lavington,  USA  Todays  senior  vice  i 
president  of  marketing. 

Lavington  explains  that  USA  Today 
had  offered  many  of  the  Buzz  Bureau 
services,  but  as  part  of  a  “value-add”  in  i 
a  larger  buy.  For  example,  if  a  large  ! 
airline  bought  a  full-page  ad,  the  news¬ 
paper  might  throw  in  some  research  as  i 
an  extra  bonus.  She  found,  however,  | 
1  that  a  lot  of  advertisers  were  interested  ! 


I  in  the  “value-add”  portion,  too.  “We 
j  decided,  quite  frankly,  that  there  is 
j  money  selling  them  as  stand-alones.  So 
j  we  put  them  together  and  marketed 
!  them,”  Lavington  says. 

!  It  offers,  for  example,  the  Content 
I  Services  “desk”  where  advertisers  have 
j  access  to  USA  Today  material.  That  I 
:  could  mean  anything  from  licensing  i 

i  content  for  a  book  or  using  published  I 

j  articles  in  advertising.  The  Buzz  Bureau  ! 
I  also  draws  upon  the  paper’s  database  of  i 
i  registered  users.  If  an  advertiser  is  i 
j  interested  in  pulling  together  a  quick  ' 
I  focus  group,  the  newspaper  can  tap,  say, 

I  C-level  executives  and  invite  them  to 
j  participate  in  a  panel  on  travel. 

I  Or,  if  there  is  an  interesting  conversa-  i 
I  tion  occurring  in  comments  and  an  [ 
I  advertiser  would  like  to  know  more. 


USA  Today  can  approach  specific  j 

commenters  and  ask  them  if  they  would  I 
be  willing  to  participate  in  group  | 

research.  i 

The  national  daily  can  also  target  I 
specific  hotels  if  an  advertiser  is  I 

interested  in  distributing  free  standing  j 

inserts  with  special  offers.  j 

Lavington  says  that  Buzz  Bureau  1 

offerings  represent  around  1%  of  its  I  i 
advertising  revenue,  but  that  it’s  quickly  I 
growing.  Of  the  advertisers  who  have  1 

so  far  taken  advantage  of  the  Bureau,  | 

60%  are  traditional  USA  Today  clients, 

while  40%  make  I 

up  new  business. 
Lavington  notes 
the  paper  probably 
would  not  have  | 

gotten  some  of  j  | 

the  traditional  j  | 

account  business  I 

if  they  hadn’t  1 1 

unbundled  j ! 

the  offerings.  j 

Another  pleasant  1 1 

surprise;  USA  * 

Today  has  had  1 1 

some  really  '  j 

big  buys.  i  j 

Marketing  | 

fresh  ways  adver-  [  j 

tisers  can  reach  i  j 

their  customers  | 

through  news¬ 
papers  is  a  good  I 

strategy,  says  Gordon  Borrell,  of  Borrell 
Associates:  “I’m  glad  they  are  doing  it.  I 
think  that  most  newspaper  salespeople  j 

have  been  order-takers  for  too  long,  and 
need  more  arrows  in  their  quiver  than 
just  a  print  ad.”  J 

But  he  also  says  that  newspapers  have  i 
to  be  aggressive,  because  the  competi-  | 

tion  is  fierce:  They  need  “to  look  at  the  i 
Internet  as  a  launch  pad  to  attack  other  | 
media  rather  than  as  a  shield.”  \ 

It  kind  of  dovetails  with  one  gripe  1 1 
that  the  NAA’s  Goldstrom  has  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  low  visibility  of  these  online 
offerings:  “I  fault  all  of  these  guys  for 
putting  up  these  good  sites  —  and  not 
getting  you  there.”  H 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  Jennifer  Saba’s  daily  reports. 
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Senior  Director/ 
Information 
Content  Becky 
P  Lutgen  Gardner, 
^  left,  oversees  the 
1^  content  room  and 
its  70-person 
news  staff.  Below, 

Eshe  discusses  the 
day's  news  plan 
with  Mary  Sharp, 
-i  senior  manager 
^  of  news  content. 


Weh/TV  ‘eoq)erimenf  puts  reporters  in  new  roles 

Where  the  content  is 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

How  DO  YOU  RUN  A  NEWSPAPER 
without  any  reporters?  Ask 
Editor  Lyle  Miller  of  The 
Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He’s 
been  doing  it  since  February. 

OK,  technically,  the  reporters  are 
still  writing  for  the  paper,  still  covering 
stories,  and  still  giving  his  readers  news. 
But  they  are  not  under  his  control,  they 
do  not  report  to  him,  and  he  can’t  even 
assign  them  stories. 

Gazette  Communications,  which 
owns  the  Gazette;  its  Web  site.  Gazette 
Online;  and  local  TV  station  KCRG, 
relocated  all  of  its  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  other  journalists  from  those 
three  outlets  to  a  new  “content  room”  at 
the  newspaper,  where  they  dig  up  news 
and  dish  it  out  to  each  of  the  three  out¬ 
lets.  No  one  entity  has  oversight  of  the 
journalists,  and  each  unit  must  compete 
for  their  work. 

“There  is  a  pull  and  push,  and  I  think 
that  is  probably  healthy,”  says  Becky 
Lutgen  Gardner,  senior  director  of 
information  content,  who  oversees  the 
content  room  and  its  70-person  news 
staff.  “When  it  comes  to  breaking  news, 
spot  news,  it’s  easy  to  translate  across 
all  of  the  mediums.” 

The  content  room  is  located  on  one 
side  of  the  second-floor  Gazette  news¬ 
room,  and  also  boasts  several  bureaus 
and  a  television  studio  location.  But  it 
is  as  independent  as  any  outside  unit. 
Neither  the  newspaper,  Web  site  nor 


.  ~  —  BECKY  LUTGEN  GARDNER 

Senior  Director,  Information  Content 


television  station  has  oversight  of  the 
content  room,  according  to  Miller,  a 
22-year  veteran  of  the  newspaper.  “Each 
product  acts  as  a  client  of  the  content 
room,”  he  says.  “The  content  room  has  a 
lot  of  latitude  because  we  try  to  set 
them  up  to  have  the  e.xpertise  to  know 
what  is  out  there  to  pursue.”  The 
approach  is  so  balanced  that  Miller  says 
he  cannot  direct  coverage,  just  recom¬ 
mend  it:  “It  is  still  an  experiment.” 

Online  Editor  Jason  Kristufek  says 
each  outlet  has  to  know  its  audience 
and  make  worthwhile  “pitches”  for 
content  beyond  breaking  news:  “It  is  a 
highly  competitive  issue,  we  have  to 
strategize  how  best  to  get  information 
out.  There  is  a  lot  of  tendency  to  have  a 


truly  king 

^  loyalty  to  print  and  broad¬ 
cast.”  Asked  if  it  is  working, 
he  says:  “Long-term,  I  think 
it  will.” 

But  Miller  says  it  has 
equalized  the  playing  field: 
“The  Web  editor  has  full 
authority  to  make  sure  he  has 
a  robust  editorial  product  on 
the  Web,  and  I  have  full 
authority  to  make  sure  the 
Gazette  has  a  robust  editorial 
product  in  print.  No  one  is 
the  lead  dog.” 

Of  course,  that  strategy  has 
led  to  clashes.  Miller  admits. 
He  cites  an  August  story  on 
cold  and  wet  weather  in  the 
farmland  that  was  posted  on 
the  Web  site  a  day  before  the  newspaper 
was  set  to  run  it.  But  another  example 
in  September,  involving  a  story  on  local 
food  prices  dropping,  worked  better 
with  the  arrangement,  he  recalls, 
because  the  Web  site  put  out  a  request 
for  online  input  from  readers  that  was 
used  in  the  print  version. 

“I  believe  the  Web  has  benefitted 
from  this,”  says  Lutgen  Gardner.  “The 
attention  to  online  is  greater.  When 
news  breaks,  there  is  an  understanding 
that  we  are  there,  covering  it  live,  and 
blogging  it.  And  then  the  in-depth 
article  is  in  the  paper.”  II 

Visit  www.ediiorandpublisher.com/ 
news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  GAY  AND 

lesbian-oriented  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Missouri,  The  Vital 

Voice  is  really  all  there  is.  - - — 

There  are  a  couple  of 
entertainment  pubs  that 
circulate  in  bars,  but 
every  other  Friday  for 
the  past  10  years,  Pam 
Schneider  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  only  quality  I 
newspaper  serving 
the  so-called  LGBT  § 

(lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  3 

and  transgender)  audi-  S 

ence,  not  just  in  its 

home  base  of  St.  Louis  3 

but  in  cities  across  the 
“Show  Me”  State. 

The  Vital  Voice  isn’t  Despite  an  outpi 
for  the  flamboyant:  yoice  ii 

From  the  start,  it  has 
refused  to  accept  the  sex-related  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  a  mainstay  for  even  some 
well-regarded  gay  papers.  But  for  all 
the  well-documented  purchasing 
power  of  the  LGBT  market,  the  Vital 
Voice  illustrates  the  financial  struggle 
that  locally  owned  gay  papers  are 
facing  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  industry  and  general  recession 
have  taken  an  especially  harsh  toll  on 
sole  owners  such  as  Schneider,  whose 
day  job  as  a  real  estate  agent  is  equally 
challenging  these  days. 

As  the  financial  burden  of  the 


Despite  an  outpouring  of  support, 
The  Vital  Voice  is  out  of  cash. 


30,000-free  distribution  newspaper 
began  increasingly  to  wear  on 
Schneider,  she  asked  her  readers  a 
blunt  question:  Should  Vital  Voice  stay, 
^ or  should  it  go? 

_  “It’s  time  for  me  to 

—  .SjSSs  find  out  how  impor- 
tant  [the  Vital  Voiced 
i  wtusiyf*  is  to  the  community,” 

;  Schneider  wrote  in  a 

!  /y  note  to  readers.  She 

:  sketched  several 

}  scenarios:  go  non- 

j  profit?  Online  only? 

I  Became  a  “lifestyle 

glossy”?  Or  simply 
shut  down? 

The  outpouring  of 
■  respect  for  the  paper 

- was  heartening. 

ng  of  support,  Readers  “totally  did 

It  of  cash.  gQ  away,” 

she  says.  Nor  did  they 
want  it  to  change.  But  in  this  brutal 
economy,  that  cheerleading  was  the 
extent  of  their  support. 

“Nobody  came  forward  with  any  cash, 
so  to  speak,”  she  says,  “and  my  well  has 
run  dry.”  The  paper  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  in  September.  Schneider  says  she 
can’t  go  into  details,  but  plans  are  afoot 
to  bring  the  paper  back  in  January  — 
and  readers  and  advertisers  are  “going 
to  have  to  step  up  to  the  plate.”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpubljsher.coni/  i 
adcirc  for  daily  breaking  news  reports.  | 


‘Voice’ goes  Silent  in  $how-Me  State 


Swine  flu  doesn’t  get  food  critic’s  goat 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

UT  F  YOU  ARE  WONDERING  WHY  I  AM 
X  SO  quiet  lately,  it’s  because 
I  have  been  quarantined  with  NlHl,” 
Houston  Press  food  critic  Robb  Walsh 
twittered  followers  in  mid-October.  But 
the  ailment,  popularly  known  as  swine 
flu,  didn’t  keep  the  alternative  weekly 
writer  off  the  job. 

Walsh  continued  reviewing  food  — 
takeout,  of  course.  On  his  blog,  he 
noted  how  one  day  a  friend  dropped  off 
a  sampler  of  items  from  the  Houston 


Mexican  barbecue  restaurant  Casa  , 

Grande.  “I  offered  to  give  him  cash  or  a  I 
check  for  the  total,  but  he  refused  to  j 
touch  anything  I  had  handled,”  Walsh  | 
wrote.  “You’d  think  I  had  leprosy  or  , 
something.”  I 

The  flu  didn’t  dull  his  appetite  —  or 
his  critical  edge.  The  Casa  Grande  ! 

cheese  enchiladas,  he  declared,  were  i 

“nothing  special,”  but  he  feasted  for  i 

much  of  the  quarantine  on  the  cabrito,  i 
barbecued  goat.  And  the  first  item  on  j 
his  “I’m  free”  itinerary?  Doughnuts.  S  j 


Single  gay/lesbian-oriented  paper  in  its  market  re-evaluates  its  future 
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Cuts  hurt  Obut  can  also  help)  interns  ; 


BY  ELAINE  WILLIAMS 

The  long-suffering  job 

market  for  journalists  isn’t  just 
affecting  full-time  staffers. 
Interns,  a  steady  presence  in  the  news¬ 
room,  are  falling  victim  to  the  industry’s 
financial  woes,  too.  Budget  constraints 
are  forcing  many  papers  to  reconfigure 
their  internship  programs,  and  in  some 
cases,  completely  eliminate  them. 

“It  was  either  staff  or  interns,”  Julie 
Engebrecht,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirers 
director  of  news,  says  of  the  paper’s 
decision  not  to  take  any  on  for  the  past 
five  years.  In  prior  summers,  it  had 
hired  roughly  a  dozen  paid  interns  per 
year.  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  also 
cut  its  four  to  five  paid  intern  slots  this 
year,  a  move  that  Executive  Editor  Jim 
Witt  attributes  to  budget  cutbacks. 

Linda  Waterborg,  a  senior 
j-student  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  experienced  the  cuts 
firsthand.  Waterborg  had  secured 
a  summer  design  and  copy¬ 
editing  internship  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
but  in  February  she  received 
an  e-mail  saying  that  the  paper 
had  cut  its  program  and  she  no 
longer  had  a  position  there.  After 
frantically  rearranging  her  sched¬ 
ule  to  take  classes  in  the  summer 
and  intern  in  the  fall,  Waterborg 
found  a  design  internship  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Even  those  newspapers  that 
continue  to  hire  interns  have  had 
to  scale  back  either  the  number 
of  students  they  take  on,  or  their 
pay  —  and  sometimes  both. 

Heather  Johanning,  director  of 
human  resources  at  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal,  said  the 
paper  brought  on  four  or  five  interns 
for  the  summer  of  2009.  The  number 
of  interns  was  equal  to  previous  years, 
she  says,  but  this  was  the  third  summer 
where  the  interns  have  worked  for 
no  pay. 

The  Capital-Journal  isn’t  alone. 

Many  papers  eager  to  retain  their 
interns  have  simply  switched  to  an 
unpaid  or  for-credit  system  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  most  of  their  internship  slots. 

Even  papers  that  can  still  afford  to 
|>ay  have  had  to  limit  the  number  of 
interns  hired  each  season.  The  Post- 


Dispatch  used  to  employ  some  eight 
paid  interns  per  summer,  but  has  now 
lowered  the  number  to  about  six. 

The  Telegraph  in  Macon,  Ga., 
offered  two  paid  internships 
this  summer;  the  norm  used  to 
be  three  or  four. 

This  shift  to  for-credit  and 
unpaid  internships  may  lighten 
the  financial  burden  for  the 
newspapers,  but  an  entire 
summer  without  pay  makes  it 
difficult  for  some  students  to 
accept  such  an  offer.  “If  I  took  an 
unpaid  internship  I  would  have  to  get 
a  part-time  job,”  explains  University  of 
Missouri  senior  Roseann  Moring,  a 
I  journalism  major  who  was  a  paid  intern 
j  at  both  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
\  this  past  spring  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 


World-Herald  this  summer. 

Moring  says  that  even  though  she 
managed  to  secure  internships  this  year, 
many  of  her  peers  weren’t  so  lucky:  “I 
had  some  friends  who  were  qualified 
who  didn’t  get  an  internship  and  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  in  previous  years.” 

Some  have  a  more  optimistic  outlook. 
“It’s  a  great  time  for  internships,”  says 
Carl  Lewis,  a  journalism  and  Southern 
Studies  major  at  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  Ga.  The  20-year-old  interned  at 
the  Telegraph  this  summer  and  says, 
“Everyone  is  short-staffed,  so  they’re 


I  looking  for  as  many  people  as  they  can 
I  to  work  part  time,  and  without  bene- 
I  fits.”  Papers  are  turning  to  interns  to 

pick  up  some  of  the  slack  —  and 
not  just  the  morning  danish. 

“While  we  see  some  intern¬ 
ships  disappearing  at  news¬ 
papers,  we  see  others  that 
are  growing,”  says  Ernest 
Sotomayor,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Career  Services  at  Columbia 
University’s  journalism  school. 
“There  are  more  types  of 
internships  in  the  past  five  to  10  years.” 

Some  newspapers  are  so  eager  to 
retain  their  interns  that  they  seek  out¬ 
side  funding  from  organizations  and 
universities  to  pay  their  students  for 
their  work.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
for  example,  has  alliances  with  Kaiser 
Media,  the  Collegiate  Network  and 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

“We  always  make  sure  our  interns  are 
paid,  whether  through  us  or  another 
organization,”  says  Irvin  Harrell,  the 
paper’s  director  of  community  outreach 
and  newsroom  recruitment.  Paid 
internships,  he  notes,  are  a  policy  of 
parent  company  Lee  Enterprises. 

Most  editors  don’t  see  the  trend 
toward  fewer  internship  opportunities 
changing  anytime  soon,  but  many 
newspapers  are  willing  to  take  students 
on  board  —  without  pay  —  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Papers  such  as  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  the  Telegraph  work 
with  local  colleges  to  recruit  students 
for  either  unpaid  internships  or  part- 
time  employment. 

Plus,  with  fewer  full-time  staffers, 

“If  an  intern  is  in  the  design  depart¬ 
ment,  they’re  designing,”  said  Harrell. 

“If  they’re  in  the  Metro  or  Business 
department,  they’ll  write  metro  and 
business  stories.” 

Josh  Grossberg,  assistant  to  the  editor 
at  The  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  Calif, 
agrees  that  modern  interns  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  real  hands-on  experience. 
“They  don’t  come  and  make  us  coffee,” 
he  says.  The  Daily  Breeze  has  stuck  to 
its  policy  of  hiring  two  paid  interns  each 
summer,  adhering  to  what  he  calls  the 
paper’s  “giving-back  philosophy.”  11 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Visit 
www.«(litoran(lpui)lisher.coni/jobs 


Linda  Waterborg  checks  the  daily  news  budget  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  where  she  is  a  design  intern. 


Missouri  senior 
Roseann  Moring 
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New  ABC  rule  boosts 
bundled  subscriptions 

‘WSJ,’  other  papers  can  benefit 
from  change  in  guidelines 

j  BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Two  OCCURRENCES  HAVE  PUSHED 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
become  the  No.  1  newspaper  in 
the  country  in  circulation,  according  to 
the  FAS-FAX  released  in  late  October. 

First,  USA  Today  shed  17%  of  its  daily 
circ  due  to  a  severe  downturn  in  travel 
and  hotel  occupancy.  {USAT and  the 
rESLT  have  always  run  neck-in-neck  for 
pole  position.)  USA  Today,  however, 
does  not  discount  any  of  its  circulation, 
even  hotel  copies.  That  distinction 
became  harder  to  make,  however,  on  | 

the  FAS-FAX  when  ABC  introduced  its  i 
rule  essentially  counting  any  copy  for  a 
penny  or  more  toward  paid  circulation 
—  another  reason  the  WSJ  will  most 
likely  dominate  the  No.  1  spot  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  rule  change  affects  the  WSJ’s  j 
number  of  electronic  editions  —  and  the 
line  where  the  Journal  counts  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  WSJ.com.  In  the  past,  roughly  ! 
390,000  online  subs  were  counted  i 

toward  paid  circulation,  when  in  fact  | 
WSJ.com  has  about  one  million  sub-  j 
scribers.  Under  old  ABC  mandates,  the  \ 
WSJ  could  count  bundled  subscriptions  I 
—  the  same  person  receiving  the  print  | 
and  the  online  version  —  only  if  the  cus-  i 
tomer  paid  100%  of  the  more  expensive  i 
sub  and  25%  of  the  lesser  one.  The 
penny-copy  rule  suddenly  opens  up 
many  WSJ.com  subscriptions  that  could 
not  be  counted  in  the  past  because  they 
were  wrapped  in  bundled  discounts. 

However,  the  Journal  has  to  do  some 
legwork  within  the  Audit  Bureau’s  new 
I  rules  for  counting  bundled  sales. 

As  ABC’s  new  guideline  states:  “This 
rule  requires  collection  of  no  less  than 
one  cent  per  subscription.  It  also 
requires  the  promotional  material  to 
include  an  option  for  the  consumer  to 
purchase  only  a  single  subscription  for 
less  than  the  multiple  sales  price.  The 
newspaper  may  not  position  either 
subscription  as  being  ‘free,’  ‘no  additional 
co.st,’  ‘no  extra  charge,’  or  other  j 

synonymous  language.”  11  ! 


Photo  of  the  Month 

CHAIR  MAN  NOTTOO  BORED 

ERIKA  SCHULTZ,  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  SEPT.  22 

T  DUSK,  James  Karr  jogs  through  Seattle’s 
Olympic  Sculpture  Park.  In  a  typical  scenario,  photog¬ 
rapher  Schultz  had  been  asked,  a  few  hours  before 
deadline,  to  capture  what  she  terms  “a  centerpiece  photo  for 
the  local  cover  ...  it  was  one  of  those 
common  challenges  community 

photojournalists  face.  With  sunset  hottype@6ditorandpub!isher.com 
approaching,  she  drove  to  the  park 

and  found  a  good  number  of  people  out  walking  or  running  on 
a  nice  evening.  After  trying  a  few  ether  ideas,  she  settled  on 
this  iconic  one  —  which  made  the  next  day’s  edition. 

—  Greg  Mitchell 


An  IRE  book,  contest,  video  drive 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

NVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS  AND 
Editors  (IRE)  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
biggest  membership  drive  in  years. 
And  to  help  sweeten  the  incentive  for 
new  members,  the  organization  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  drawing  for  a  free  trip  to  its  2010 
conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Each  new  $60  dues-paying  member  ^ 
is  eligible  for  the  prize,  as  well  as  a  l 
chance  at  a  $150  credit  for  use  in  the  j 
IRE  databases,  or  $50  worth  of  IRE  j 
books  —  including  its  first  ever  e-book  j 
on  crime  statistics.  With  membership  j 
dropping  from  4,200  just  two  years  | 
ago  to  some  3,300  today,  the  need  is  ! 
obvious,  say  organizers.  “We  have  not  ! 


done  it  like  this  before,”  Membership 
Coordinator  John  Green  says  of  the 
drive.  “The  drawing  for  a  chance  to 
come  to  the  conference  is  a  good  way 
to  reiterate  what  we  do.” 

IRE  leaders  also  created  a  three- 
minute  YouTube  video  with  members 
extolling  the  resources  the  organization 
offers,  from  its  open-access  lobbying  to 
its  numerous  databases.  Among  them, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Walt  Bogdanich 
of  The  New  York  Times,  who  says  IRE 
“inspired  me  and  gave  me  direction.” 
MaryJo  Webster  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  calls  IRE  “the  greatest 
springboard  of  my  career”:  Job  offers 
now  come  to  her,  for  a  change.  0 
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SPEOPLE 
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'  '  TENNESSEE  .  '  ,  ' 

Patrick  Birmingham 

Patrick  J.  Birmingham  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel.  He  also  will  serve  as  a  regional 
publisher  for  Scripps,  with  responsibilities  for 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press  and  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail.  Birmingham 
has  been  president  and  publisher  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times  since  2004!  Before  that,  he  was  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  County  Star’s  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Birmingham  began  his  career  at  the  Kansas  City  Star  in 
advertising  sales  and  management.  He  succeeds  Bruce  Hartmann, 
who  was  named  VP/sales  for  the  Scripps  newspaper  division. 


ARKANSAS 
Ronnie  E.  Bell  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Harrison  Daily  Times. 
Bell  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Herald  in  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.C.  He  succeeds  D.  Jeff  Christenson,  who 
is  retiring. 

CALIFORNIA 
Nicholas  Goldberg  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  previously  served  as  deputy 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages.  Goldberg 
succeeds  Jim  Newton,  who  has  been 
named  editor-at-large.  Sean  Gallagher  has 
been  named  managing  editor/online. 
Gallagher  joined  latimes.com  in  2006  as 
an  associate  editor,  and  was  appointed 
the  site’s  managing  editor  in  2007. 

Martin  Miller  has  been  promoted  to 
television  editor.  Miller  has  been  a 
reporter  and  an  editor  in  the  Calendar 
section  since  2004. 


:  Toni  Sciacqua  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  The  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance. 
She  previously  served  as  managing 
editor.  Sciacqua  succeeds  former  editor 
and  interim  publisher  Phillip  Sanfiold. 

[INDIANA 

i  Jeff  Ward  has  been  named  community 
conversation  editor  for  The  Star  Press 
in  Muncie.  Previously,  he  served  as 
digital  editor  on  the  nightside.  Ward 
succeeds  Kathleen  Scott,  who  has  been 
named  senior  editor  of  the  copy  desk. 

IOWA 

Bob  Blackman  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Muscatine  Journal.  He 
has  served  as  publisher  of  The  Telegram 
in  Colunrbus,  Neb.,  since  2003. 

KENTUCKY 

Jean  Porter  has  been  named  managing 
I  editor  of  The  Courier-Journal  in 


Louisville.  Porter  has  served  as  First 
Amendment  editor  since  2006.  She 
succeeds  the  retiring  Ben  Post. 

MICHIGAN 

Daren  Tomhave  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  news  editor  at  the  Times 
Herald  in  Port  Huron.  He  had  been 
news  editor  since  January.  Mandy 
Burton  has  been  named  news  editor.  She 
most  recently  served  as  copy  editor  and 
page  designer.  Michael  Stechschulte  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  news  editor 
on  tbe  regional  copy  desk.  Previously,  he 
was  a  copy  editor  and  designer.  Pamela 
Ford  has  been  named  senior  advertising 
sales  manager.  Ford  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  in  2006  as  sales  supervisor. 
Meagan  Mustek  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  supervisor.  She  previously 
worked  as  an  advertising  sales  executive 
and  in  the  ad  operations  department. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Jim  Willse,  editor  of  The  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  is  retiring  after  14  years  in 
the  position  and  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
Succeeding  him  is  Kevin  Whitmer,  who  is 
promoted  from  managing  editor. 

NEW  YORK 

Timothy  Knight  has  resigned  as  publisher 
of  Neu'sday.  Knight  joined  in  February 
2003  as  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  and  was  promoted  to 
publisher  and  president/COO  in  July 
2004.  Terry  Jimenez,  publisher  of  sister 
paper,  AM  New  York,  has  been  named 
acting  publisher. 

Joe  Hudon  has  been  named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Bulletin.  Previously, 

CALIFORNIA 

Lisa  Fung 

has  been  named 
online  arts  and 
entertainment 
editor  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Fung,  a  20-plusr 
year  veteran  of  the  paper,  most 
recently  served  as  arts  editor. 


Tbe  Kalamazoo  Gazette  has 
been  named  the  Michigan 
Press  Association’s  Newspaper 
of  the  Year.  The  Gazette  also 
took  first  place  for  general . 


excellence  and  six  other  first- 
place  honors  in  the  yearly 
statewide  competition.  It  won 
in  categories  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  local  columnist,  news 
picture,  sports  picture,  sports 
writing  and  special  sections. 


•ASSOCIATIONS* 

Cheryl  Kaechele,  publisher 
of  Kaechele  Publications  Inc. 
in  Allegan,  Mich.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association.  She 
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succeeds  .John  W.  Ste\en.son, 
publisher  of  the  Randolph- 
Leader  in  Roanoke,  Ala. 

Kevin  /.  Smith  has  been 
installed  as  the  new  president 
of  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 


vwww.editoranclpublisher.com 
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Hudon  spent  11  years  at  The  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  where 
he  managed  and  published  the  Press- 
Enterprise  Co.’s  six  weekly  papers  for 
[  three  years  and  worked  in  various 
I  advertising  positions. 

ll 

Jonathan  Landman  has  been  named 
culture  editor  for  The  New  York  Times. 
He  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
I  managing  editor.  Landman  succeeds 
j  Sam  Sifton,  who  was  recently  appointed 

I  the  Times'  restaurant  critic. 

I 

OHIO 

J.  Steven  Dillon  is  the  new  editorial  page 
j  editor  of  The  Courier  in  Findlay.  Dillon, 

I  a  longtime  Courier  reporter,  succeeds 
Cindy  Moorhead,  who  is  leaving  to  become 
I  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Corpus 
I  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times. 

I 

Ron  Royhab,  editor  of  The  Blade  of 
j  Toledo,  is  retiring  after  16  years  of 
j  leading  the  newsroom. 

<  Karla  Garrett  Harshaw,  longtime  editor  of 
the  Springfield  News-Sun,  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  2009-  She  has  spent  nearly 
40  years  in  journalism,  16  as  the  News- 
Sun’s  editor.  Harshaw  was  the  first 
minority  woman  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

VIRGINIA 

!  Steve  Stewart  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  Boone  Newspapers  Inc., 
with  responsibility  for  the  company’s 
affiliate  newspapers  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  He  also  was  named 
president  of  Suffolk  Publications  LLC, 
a  Boone  Newspapers  affiliate  that 
publishes  the  daily  Suffolk  News-Herald. 
Stewart  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  The  Tidewater  News  in  Franklin,  and 
will  retain  that  position. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


i  W.  Horace  Carter 

j  88,  Died  Sept.  16 

!  publisher,  tabor  city  (n.c.)  tribune 

HEN  Tabor  City  (N.C.)  Tribune  Pub- 
lisher  W.  Horace  Carter  learned  in  1950 
that  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were 
downtown  handing  out  recruiting  information  after 
cruising  through  Tabor  City’s  black  neighborhoods, 
he  knew  he  had  a  fight  on  his  hands  —  one  that 
might  end  up  claiming  his  life. 

Undaunted,  Carter  launched  what  would  become 
a  two-year  campaign  during  which  his  paper’s  reporting  on  Klan  rallies  yielded 
threats  to  his  own  life  and  his  family  members,  as  well  as  his  new’spaper.  But  he 
wasn’t  alone;  the  nearby  Whiteville  News  Reporter  joined  Carter  in  his  efforts 
to  expose  the  Klan’s  actions,  including  floggings  that  took  place  in  Columbus 
County,  N.C.,  and  in  Horry  County,  S.C.,  between  1950  and  1952.  When  the  FBI, 
the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  local  law  enforcement  became  involved, 
254  Klansmen  were  convicted  and  62  were  sent  to  prison. 

Recognized  for  their  crusade,  the  two  newspapers  shared  the  1953  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Meritorious  Public  Service.  Carter  received  many  other  accolades  for 
his  work,  including  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  National  Editorial 
Association  and  the  N.C.  Press  Association  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  News  & 
Observer  in  Raleigh  named  him  “One  of  the  100  persons  who  made  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  20th  century.” 


j  to  2000  as  news  editor,  managing  editor 
!  and  later  publisher,  and  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  TAe  SAeftoi/gan  Pres,?  in  2000. 

Mike  Knuth  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Sheboygan  Press.  Knuth 
most  recently  was  executive  editor,  and 


i  will  retain  that  position.  He  succeeds 

Richard  Roesgen. 

,  Jim  Higgins  is  the  new  arts/books  editor 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 

I  He  most  recently  served  as  assistant 
!  entertainment  and  features  editor. 


i-stop  Rdvertising  solutions 


Demystify  the  Advertising  Process 
Sell  any  print  ads  online 


WASHINGTON  | 

Dan  Catchpole  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  SnoValley  Star  in  Issaquah,  and  also 
will  coordinate  the  newspaper’s  sports 
coverage.  Previously,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Snoqualmie  Valley  Record.  \ 


WISCONSIN 

Richard  Roesgen  has  been  named  general 
manager  and  executive  editor  of  The 
Reporter  in  Fond  du  Lac.  He  also  will 
serve  as  general  manager  for  Action 
Publications,  also  in  Fond  du  Lac. 
Roesgen  served  the  Reporter  from  1991 
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EDITORIAL 


The  fight  to  preserve  open  press  access  to  sports  contests 
with  unbossed  coverage  is  a  never-ending  battle 


The  Olympian,  named  for  its 
hometown  of  Olympia,  Wash., 
has  been  publishing  since 
1891  —  five  years  before  the 
i  first  modern  Olympics  was  held.  Yet  for 
months,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
has  been  trying  to  quash  the  news¬ 
paper’s  attempt  to  trademark  its  own 
name,  making  the  risible  argument  that 
j  people  will  confuse  The  McClatchy  Co. 
daily  with  the  organizer  of  pentathlon 
competitions  and  threaten  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  sponsorships  and  licensing  loot, 
j  This  dopey  legal  maneuver  is  not 
i  simply  emblematic  of  a 
deeply  dysfunctional 
association  with  a 
malodorous  global 
reputation.  It  also  sym- 
I  bolizes  what’s  become  a 
I  never-ending  struggle 
;  j  between  newspajjers 
j  and  sports  authorities. 

1 1  From  the  Southeastern 
I  Conference  (SEC)  of  college  football 

j  I  teams  in  America  to  the  World  Cup  to 
j  I  even,  so  help  us.  Cricket  Australia,  bully- 
I  j  ing  sports  autocrats  are  restricting  access 
I  j  to  games  while  trying  to  dictate  what 
I  kind  of  coverage  newspapers  can  offer 
j  their  readers  —  all  the  while  trying  to 
i  pick  their  pockets  by  claiming  the  right 
!  I  to  control  or  even  own  work  produced  by 
I  reporters  and  photographers, 
i  This  began  as  a  classic  Internet-era 
struggle,  with  sports  authorities  —  per- 
!  haps  understandably  —  nervous  that 
1 1  the  use  of  photos  or  video  posted  online 
I  during  games  would  cut  into  their  own 
j  j  TV  revenue.  But  it  has  morphed  way 
!  beyond  that,  with  a  disturbing  pattern 
I  emerging  worldwide. 

■ '  Sports  bosses  now'  feel  they  can  dictate 


I  e.xactly  how  newspapers  cover  a  contest 
j  —  and  what  they  can  and  cannot  do  with 
I  their  work  products  even  after  the  game, 
i  This  football  season,  for  instance,  the 
j  SEC  wanted  to  forbid  newspapers  from 
I  posting  video  or  audio  game  highlights 
j  on  their  Web  sites.  The  conference  also 
I  wanted  to  forbid  blogging  during  games 
j  and  re-selling  —  or  even  archmng  —  | 

j  game-day  photos.  In  Australia,  the  gov-  I 
i  eming  body  for  cricket  went  even  forther, 
i  proposing  to  charge  the  press  for  access  to 
i  test  matches  —  and  claiming  the  rights  to 
i  photos  taken  during  the  games.  Cricket 
Australia  also  told  news 
organizations  they  could  ; 
not  supply  game  photos 
to  “non-sport”  or  “ques-  i 
tionable”  publications. 

The  Associated  Press, 
Agence  France-Presse 
and  Reuters  responded  ; 
appropriately  —  they 
suspended  all  coverage 
of  cricket  in  Australia.  That  got  the  ‘ 

attention  of  the  Lords  of  Cricket,  and 
I  the  rules  were  rolled  back.  j 

I  AP  and  Gannett  newspapers  took  the  j 
!  lead  in  resisting  the  SEC  credentialing  ! 
i  demands,  threatening  to  skip  the  games  j 
i  rather  than  agree  to  journalistic  and 
financial  demands  they  would  never 
I  tolerate  from  a  political  authority.  I 

!  More  than  50  big  news  organizations,  ! 
i  including  the  AP,  Reuters  and  AFP,  have 
I  formed  the  global  News  Media  Coalition 
!  to  fight  this  problem.  That  sort  of  a  group  | 
sounds  like  a  good  idea  for  the  U.S., 
where  the  access  and  content  control 
I  demands  are  all  the  more  galling  because 
I  they  mostly  come  from  publicly  funded  , 
institutions  .such  as  state  colleges  and  i 
high  schools.  I 


Sports  authorities 
that  try  and  tell 
papers  what  they 
can’t  cover  will 
always  come  out 
on  the  losing  end. 
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WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 


GOLD  AWARD 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

"BORROWERS  BETRAYED" 


SILVERAWARD 

BLOOMBERG  MARKETS 

"AARP'S  STEALTH  FEES" 


"Borrowers  Betrayed,"  a  series  by  Jack  Dolan, 
Matthew  Haggman  and  Rob  Barry  of  The  Miami  Herald, 
received  the  $5,000  gold  award.  "AARP's  Stealth  Fees" 
by  Gary  Cohn  and  Darrell  Preston  of  Bloomberg 
Markets  magazine  was  awarded  the  $2,000  silver  prize. 

These  awards,  sponsored  by  the  Reynolds  Center,  are 
named  for  the  celebrated  investigative  business 
journalism  team  of  Don  Barlett  and  Jim  Steele,  who 
have  received  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  numerous  other 
national  honors.  Judging  of  the  awards  is  based  on  that 
duo's  admonition  to  "tell  me  something  I  don't  know." 


Honorable  mentions  (in  alphabetical  order)  in  the 
2009  awards  went  to: 

•ABA  Journal,  "The  Curious  Case  of  Alex  Latifi"  by 
Lynda  Edwards 

•  The  Seattle  Times,  "Culture  of  Resistance"  by  Michael 
Berens  and  Ken  Armstrong 

•  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "USA  Inc."  by  Dan  Fitzpatrick, 
Susanne  Craig,  Deborah- Solomon,  Kate  Kelly,  Jon 
Hilsenrath,  Susan  Pulliam  and  Tcwn  McGinty. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 

National  Center 
fir  Business  Journalism 


Andrew  Leckey,  President 

andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.6rg  •  602-496-9186 

Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Arizona  State  University 


I 


For  links  to  all  the  stories,  visit  BusinessJournalism.org. 


Funded  by  a  grant  from  th£  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 


7  (y  th  Annual 

FHOIOS  okyEIII 


Craig  F.  Walker,  Meghan  Lyden,  Tim  Rasmussen 


The  Denver  Post 


Above:  Ian  Fisher  in  training  in  June  2007,  waiting  to  make  a  claim  of 
mistreatment  by  a  drill  sergeant.  The  Post's  multimedia  project  (left)  charted 
two  years  in  Fisher’s  life,  and  included  print  stories,  photo  galleries,  10 
videos  showing  Fisher  at  home,  in  training,  in  Iraq  and  returning  home  (plus 
interviews  with  friends,  family  members  and  comrades  in  arms),  and  more. 
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JONATHAN  WIGGS/THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


Go  now  to  WWW.editorandpublisher.com  for  a  special  gallery  devoted  to  E&P's  2009  Photos  of  the  Year. 
There  you  can  view  all  of  the  winning  images,  as  well  as  all  of  the  photos  in  the  Multiple  Images/Photo  Essay  and 
People’s  Choice  Award  categories,  as  well  as  the  Video/Multimedia  winners  and  honorable  mentions. 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

WITH  A  NEW  PRESIDENT,  A  CONTINUING 

economic  crisis  and  a  months-long  heated 
debate  over  health  care  reform,  it  was 
sometimes  easy  to  forget  that  the  U.S.  was 
still  bogged  down  in  two  wars,  with  nearly  200,000  troops 
stationed  —  and  often  under  fire  —  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Indeed,  in  our  annual 
photo  contest,  we  see  fewer  entries 
every  year  from  these  war  zones.  But 
one  unusual  entry  this  year  from 
The  Denver  Post  stood  out  enough  to 
gain  the  nod  —  and  the  $1,000 
award  —  as  the  Grand  Prize  winner 
of  our  10th  annual  photo  contest. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  video/ 
multimedia  entries  were  judged,  and 
the  Post’s  extensive  package  for  that 
category  vaulted  right  to  the  top. 

Despite  budget  cuts  at  most 
newspapers,  the  number  and 
quality  of  entries  this  year  remained 
strong.  Other  first-time  categories: 

Portraits  and  Unpublished  Photos  (we  did  not  name  a 
winner  in  the  new  News  Site  section).  Also  for  the  first 
time  this  year  we  sponsored  a  People’s  Choice  award,  and 
the  online  voting  proved  extremely  popular.  You’ll  meet 
our  winners  in  the  following  pages,  with  most  categories 
representing  four  circulation  categories,  plus  Honorable 
Mentions.  They  are  also  posted  —  including  all  of  the 
photos  from  the  Multiple  Image  category  and  seven 


Winning  team:  Rasmussen,  Lyden  and  Walker. 
Below:  Fisher,  left,  calls  a  friend  back  home. 
Right,  with  his  father  discussing  medications. 


video/multimedia  entries  —  at  our  special  gallery  at  E^P 
Online  (see  link  above).  There  you  will  also  find  an  audio 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  vrinning  Denver  Post  team. 

When  the  Post  launched  its  print  and  online  project  on 
Sept.  11,  2009  (an  ironic  date,  to  be  sure)  —  it  was  once 
set  for  July  4  —  the  paper  described  it  this  way  at  its 
Media  Center:  “This  is  how  an  American  soldier  is  made.” 
It  revealed:  “For  27  months,  Ian  Fisher,  his  parents  and 
friends,  and  the  U.S.  Army  allowed 
Denver  Post  reporters  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  to  watch  and  chronicle  his 
recruitment,  induction,  training, 
deployment,  and,  finally,  his  return 
from  combat.” 

The  story,  written  by  Kevin 
Simpson  with  Michael  Riley  and 
Bruce  Finley,  was  reported  by  Riley 
in  Colorado  and  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  Finley  at  Fort  Carson  and  in 
Iraq,  and  photographer  Craig  F. 
Walker  throughout.  Walker  also 
shot  tons  of  video  footage,  both  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  Iraq.  In  addition, 
Tim  Rasmussen,  assistant  managing 
editor/photography,  tells  i?£5fPthat  Walker’s  extensive 
written  notes  were  “absolutely  essential”  in  providing 
details  and  fleshing  out  the  multi-part  print  series.  Some 
15  producers  worked  on  the  online  side  with  Rasmussen 
and  Meghan  Lyden,  the  multimedia  photo  editor,  with  the 
enormous  video  archive,  Rasmussen  notes,  demanding 
endless  hours  of  viewing  and  editing  —  work  that  proved 
to  be  well  worth  the  effort. 


*  Crawford 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Judges:  This  year’s  judges  included  the  following,  plus  EiP  Editor  Greg 
Mitchell  and  Art/Design  Director  Reiko  Matsuo.  For  judges’  profiles,  go  tO: 
www.editorandpublisher.com/judges. 

Coi.iN  Crawford,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  Visuals 
Santiago  Lyon,  The  Associated  Press,  Director  of  Photography 
Aian  Taylor,  The  Boston  Globe/B\g  Picture,  Web  Developer,  blogger 
Amber  Terranova,  Photo  District  News,  Photo  Editor 
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Tom  Kelly  IV 

Daily  Local  News 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Matt  Stamey 

Houma  (La.)  Courier 
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More  than  250,000 


Julie  Jacobson 

The  Associated  Press 
Sarah,  .Afghanistan 


Dustin  Safranek 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times 


Less  than  25,000 


Family  and  friends 
at  burial  services 
for  CpI.  Anthony  L. 
Williams,  USMC, 
of  Oxford,  Pa. 
Williams,  21, 
died  in  military 
action  on 
March  22,  2009 
in  Afghanistan. 


www.editorand  publisher,  com 
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Mary  Chind 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 


Kelly  J.  Huff 

Decatur  Herald  Gf 
Review 
Springfield,  III. 


25,000-99,999 


More  than  250,000 


The  scourge  of 
opium  in 
Afghanistan: 
Raihan  was  an 
addict  while 
pregnant,  so 
her  son  is  also 
addicted  —  like 
many  others  in 
Badakhshan 
province. 


100,000-249,999 


Teen  "carriers” 


take  a  rest 


after  moving 
dozens  of  giant 
pumpkins 
and  squash 
during  the 
20th  annual 


Great  White 


Ryan  Jackson 

Edmonton  Journal 
Smoky  Lake,  Alberta,  Canada 


A  juvenile 
Red-tail  hawk 
carries  off 
quarry  after  a 
kill  in  the 
snow  on 
Jan.  4,  2009 
near  Jefferson 
Community 
College  in 
Watertown, 
N.Y. 


25,000-99,999 


U.S.  soldiers 
under  fire  from 
Taliban  forces  in 
Afghanistan  on 
May  11,  2009. 

Spc.  Zachery 
Boyd  was  wear¬ 
ing  “I  Love  N.Y" 
boxer  shorts 
after  rushing 
from  his  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters. 


Illinois  Army  National 
Guard  SPC  Scott 
Ouimet  is  embraced 
by  son  Nathan,  9,  on 
Jan.  5,  2009  at  Camp 
Lincoln  in  Springfield, 
as  he  departs  for  war. 


David  Guttenfelder 

The  Associated  Press 
Camp  Restrepo,  Afghanistan 


North  Pumpkin 
Fair  in  Smoky 
Lake,  Alberta. 


ftf- 


"'iir 


100,000-249,999 


Construction 
worker  Jason 
Oglesbee, 
harnessed  to  a 
crane,  reaches  for 
a  woman  who  fell 
from  a  boat  into 
the  swift  waters 
of  the  Des  Moines 
River.  She  was 
saved, though  her 
husband  died. 


Less  than  25,000 


Terrebonne  Parish 
Trustee  Sloudies 
Mosely  bails  water  out 
of  a  tomb  in  a 
cemetery  in  Gibson,  La. 
After  the  cemetery 
flooded  during 
Hurricane  Ike,  the 
trustees  worked  to 
return  the  tombs  to 
their  proper  places. 


Cultural 
Center  in  El 


Ji'i] 

mBVi 
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Kelly  J.  Huff  Barbara  J.  Perenic  Darryl  Dyck  Thomas  Boyd 

Decatur  Herald  Review  Springfield  {Ohm)  News-Sun  The  Canadian  Press  The  Oregonian 

Springfield,  III.  Toronto  Portland,  Ore. 


Congratulations  Katie 

and  all  of  our 
talented  photojournalists. 

Janet  Reeves 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  Photography 

Melissa  Cannarozzi 

Photo  Editor 

J.M.  Eddins  Jr. 

Chief  Photographer 

Staff  Photographer 

Mary  F.  Calvert  Allison  Shelley 

Joseph  Silverman  Peter  Lockley 

Michael  Connor  Rod  Lamkey,  Jr. 

Astrid  Riecken  Barbara  Salisbury 


Katie  Falkenberg 

staff  Photographer 
The  Washington  Times 
Editor  &  Publisher  Winner  2009 


tOo0l||ittgton  S!tme0 

Feariess  Reporting.  American  Values. 
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People's  Choice 


On  the  first  day 
of  school  at 
Park  Lane 
Elementary, 
fourth  grader 
Emani  Newton, 
9,  gets  served 
by  Aurora 
Public  School 
District 
Superintendent 
John  L.  Barry. 


David  Goldman 

For  The  New  York  Times 


Judy  DeHaas 

The  Denver  Post 


People  s  Choice  A  sampling  of  the  top  10  images,  displayed  in  our  online  gallery. 


Latrice  Barnes, 
left,  in  aisle,  and 
Charity  Phalow, 
right,  react  at 
First  Corinthian 
Baptist  Church 
in  Harlem  as 
Barack  Obama  is 
announced  the 
winner  of  the 
Pre.tidential 
Election. 


«7 


Unpoblished  Photo  on  Assiynnient 


Video/Multimedia  For  the  links  to  each  video,  visit  the  online  gallery  at  www.editorandpublisher.com 


The  Associated  Press 
“Killer  Blue:  Baptized  by  Fire” 


The  Boston  Globe 
“Ted  Kennedy.” 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
“H  the  Edge  of  Life” 


The  Day,  New  London,  Conn. 

“The  Deaf  Kid  Who  Played  Rock  ‘n’  Roll” 


Edmonton  Jo  urnal 
“Clearing  the  Air” 


Die  Washington  Post 
“No  Greater  Love” 


Clearing  the  Air 

EDIM  MMl 


Subscribers,  retailers  and  advertisers  are  counting 
on  you  to  deliver  every  day.  Partnering  with  PCF  ensures  your 
publication  gets  to  all  the  right  places,  7  days  a  week  -  efficiently,  reliably. 

Let  PCF  handle  delivery  while  you  pursue  the  future. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com. 

*  ©  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


bT  Highly  flexible  in  the  face  of  a 
continually  changing  marketplace 

^  Helps  clients  sleep  at  night, 
knowing  their  business  is  in 
expert  hands . 


Consistently  demonstrates  ability 
to  lower  delivery  costs. 
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The  new  FAS-FAX 
showed  another 
plunge  for  print  —  but 
wireless  is  booming 


Part  One: 
CIRC  SOLUTIONS 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  released  its 
fall  numbers  for  most  of  the  country’s  newspapers  on 
Oct.  26,  and  the  figures  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  2009  were  as  harrowing  as  they  have  been 
for  several  years  —  proving  again  that  fewer  people 
are  buying  the  print  edition.  To  cite  just  one  example,  USA  Today's 
circ  fell  17%.  But  other  stories  loom  behind  that  data:  Publishers 
continue  to  pull  back  on  unprofitable  circulation,  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  net  quality  subscribers,  and,  perhaps  most  interest¬ 
ingly,  have  started  to  raise  cover  prices  that  are  so  far  sticking  (see 
Mark  Fitzgerald’s  feature,  p.  26).  Plus,  the  number  of  people  drop¬ 
ping  their  subscriptions,  or  “churn,”  has  fallen  dramatically.  The 
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They'd  better  get  a  move  on... 

57%  of  publishers  currently  format 
their  Web  sites  for  mobile  devices 

28%  of  publishers  are  pursuing 
relationships  with  e-reader  manufacturers 

36  newspapers  have  developed  apps 
for  Smartphones 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Newspaper  Association  of  America 
reported  in  its  2009  Facts,  Figures  and 
Logic  study  that  industrywide  subscriber 
turnover  declined  to  31.8%  in  2008, 
compared  to  54.5%  in  2000. 

As  2009  draws  to  a  close,  some  are 
accepting  that  the  future  of  print 
i  involves  a  smaller,  more  stable  group  of 
readers.  The  print  edition  will  no  longer 
have  the  reach  it  once  did,  but  news¬ 
papers  have  a  growing  number  of 
j  channels  through  which  they  can  distrib- 
I  ute  content  that  should  be  accurately 
!  counted  —  or  weighed  more  heavily,  if 
they’re  already  counted.  These  don’t  just 
include  newspaper  Web  sites  or  Spanish- 
language  and  commuter  editions,  but 
any  chfunel  that  readers  might  use, 
including  Smartphones  and  e-readers. 

!  The  latter  are  poised  for  growth  in  2010, 

I  and  should  be  considered  in  readership 
( I  and  circulation  figures. 

!  In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  ABC, 
the  organization  found  that  more  than 
j  80%  of  those  publishing  executives 
;  polled  (from  the  ranks  of  newspapers, 
j  magazines  and  business  publications) 
j  believe  people  will  rely  more  heavily  on 
j  mobile  devices  as  a  primary  information 
source  in  the  next  three  years.  Close  to 
j  70%  of  those  respondents  agreed  that 
j  mobile  is  receiving  more  attention  at 
[  I  their  publication  this  year  than  last, 
j  “Most  are  looking  at  it  from  the 
t  j  standpoint  of  giving  the  subscriber  the 

I I  opportunity  to  read  on  various  platforms 
j  1  and  meet  their  reading  needs,”  says 

I  j  Michael  Lavery,  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
j  I  president  and  managing  director. 

I  j  Several  developers  of  digital  readers 


and  software  mobile  applications, 

:  [  including  Plastic  Logic,  Sony  and  Scroll 

I  Motion,  realize  the  potential  for  reaching 
i  consumers  and  advertisers,  and  this  fall 

i  I  joined  ABC. 

!  j  Likewise,  the  bureau  has  noted  an 
j  uptick  in  requests  from  its  members 

I I  about  auditing  Smartphones  and  other 

i  I  devices  like  digital  e-readers.  During  its 
!  I  November  board  meeting,  the  bureau’s 
j  digital  committee  task  force  made  up  of 
j  advertisers,  newspapers  and  magazine 
j  executives  will  convene  to  discuss  how  to 
!  incorporate  these  types  of  “editions”  into 


future  ABC  reports.  “Our  goal  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  ABC  board 
about  how  best  to  measure  these  news¬ 
paper  reading  platforms  and  how  best 
to  convey  this  information  to  advertisers 
within  ABC  reporting,”  Yasmin  Namini, 
co-chair  of  the  ABC/NAA  liaison  strate¬ 
gic  vision  committee  and  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  circulation 
at  The  New  York  Times,  tells  E&P.  The 
group  hopes  to  have  something  approved 
in  2010. 

Getting  ahead  of  the  curve 
ABC  doesn’t  want  to  get  caught  flat- 
j  footed  as  more  readers  start  accessing 
I  content  through  these  devices. 

I  It  took  what  seemed  like  forever  for 
j  the  organization  to  embrace  online  read- 
[  ership  in  tbe  form  of  the  Audience-FAX, 
leaving  newspapers  even  more  exposed 
and  vulnerable  to  troubling  declines  in 
print  circulation.  In  fairness,  ABC  is  such 


a  large  organization  with  so  many  con¬ 
stituencies  \vith  various  and  competing 
needs  —  there  are  vast  differences  even 
among  newspaper  members  —  it’s  no 
wonder  it’s  sometimes  perceived  that 
ABC  lumbers  toward  change. 

This  go-around,  the  bureau  and  its 
members  want  to  be  on  the  right  side  of 
trending  and  cultural  change. 

As  David  Walker,  CEO  of  marketing/ 
media  consultancy  Geomentum  and 
an  ABC  director  explains,  there  is  a 
“perceived  and  real  loss  in  value  in 
traditional  mass  media.”  He  points  out 


it’s  not  just  newspapers,  but 
also  magazines,  network  TV 
and  other  media:  “There’s  a 
mass  localization  going  on 
across  all  media,  one-to-many 
going  to  one-to-some,  going  to 
one-to-one.  Advertisers  are 
going  to  have  an  appetite  for 
audited  numbers.” 

Walker  adds,  “We  are  not 
waiting  for  Moore’s  Law”  —  the 
exponential  rise  of  computing 
power  named  after  Intel 
founder  Gordon  Moore.  “We 
are  not  going  to  race  to  fix  it 
after  the  fact,  but  build  an 
infrastructure  going  in.” 

Audience  data  point  to  a  burgeoning 
trend.  According  to  the  Pew  Research 
Center,  19%  of  Americans  use  a  mobile 
device  to  access  the  Internet,  up  from 
11%  in  2007.  The  digital  reader  market 
is  still  small  (Forrester  Research 
estimates  that  as  of  the  end  of  2008 
Amazon  and  Sony  collectively  sold  one 
million  e-readers  in  the  U.S.),  but  will 
likely  expand  quickly  as  new  products 
that  allow  for  advertising  models  come 
to  market  next  year. 

John  Murray,  vice  president  of 
audience  development  for  the  NAA, 
notes  that  a  growing  number  of  the  top 
50  newspapers  are  already  available  on 
the  Kindle.  The  ABC  mobile  survey- 
found  that  nearly  60%  of  respondents 
said  they  format  their  Web  sites  for 
mobile  devices.  Twenty  six  percent  said 
they  are  developing  Smartphone  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  next  12  months. 

Murray,  who  is  another  member  of  the 
ABC/NAA  liaison  committee,  observes 
that  adding  mobile  and  digital  editions 
to  ABC’s  reports  is  a  natural  extension  of 
the  audience-FAX.  “/\nything  less  would 
be  a  step  back,”  he  says. 

Is  it  worth  it? 

Merle  Davidson,  chairman  of  ABC’s 
board  and  director  of  media  services  at 
J.C.  Penney  Co.,  says  the  primary  reason 
he’s  involved  with  the  digital  task  force 
is  that  measurement  of  these  new 
editions  is  critical.  The  process  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  he  adds:  “We  are  really 
trying  to  think  ahead  about  how  this 
platform  will  be  advantageous  to  both 
publishers  and  advertisers.” 

One  big  issue  at  the  moment  is  that 
there  are  precious  few  advertising 
opportunities  with  e-readers.  “I’m 
thrilled  to  have  a  conversation  about 
aggregated  audience,”  says  Walker,  “but 
if  I  can’t  execute  advertising,  it  doesn’t 


**We  are  specifically  looking  at  how 
to  report  [mobile]  applications. 

We’re  not  waiting  for  it  to  become 
mainstream.” 

—  MICHAEL  LAVERY/President,  Managing  Director,  ABC 
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matter.”  Walker  wonders  why  newspa¬ 
pers  are  even  bothering  with  distributing 
content  through  Kindles,  for  example, 
because  advertisers  currently  can’t  reach 
those  readers.  Why  bother  counting,  if 
there’s  no  ability  to  advertise? 

In  The  New  York  Times  publishing 
statement,  for  example.  Kindle  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  counted  under  the  “Electronic 


Core  Circulation  column:  “What  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  as  a  committee  is  like 
lightning  speed  compared  to  the  last  six 
years.  If  we  can  get  this  nailed  dowTi  in 
November,  we  could  get  it  rolled  out  for 
the  2011  statement.” 

In  theory,  measuring  these  tjpes  of 
editions  should  present  little  difficult)’  — 
but  then,  the  same  thing  was  once  said 


a  “I’m  thrilled  to  have  a  conversation 
about  aggregated  audience,  hut  if 
I  can’t  execute  advertising,  it 
doesn’t  matter. 


Edition”  line.  The  Times  publishes  three 
versions:  “Newsstand.com,”  an  exact 
replica  of  the  print  product  in  format 
and  advertising  content;  the  “Times 
Reader”;  and  one  for  the  Amazon 
Kindle.  The  latter  two  are  classified  as 
non-replica  editions.  In  the  publisher’s 
statement  for  six  months  ending  March 
2009,  the  Times'  average  daily  circ 
(Monday-Friday)  for  electronic  editions 
was  43,884  —  about  4%  of  its  total  daily 
circ.  On  Sunday  it  was  15,544,  or  1%  of 
its  total  Sunday  circ. 

Redefining  ‘circulation’ 


P9 

—  DAVE  WALKER/CEO,  Geomentum 

about  measuring  online  readership.  As 
with  counting  Web  users,  it  all  comes 
down  to  metrics:  Right  now,  there’s  no 
clear  standard  for  mobile  applications 
and  all  forms  of  digital  editions. 

Says  Patricia  Kelly,  the  Detroit  Media 
Partnership’s  senior  VP  for  digital/client 
solutions:  “The  whole  ad  model  around 
e-readers  is  not  formed,  and  because 
of  that,  neither  are  the  e.xpectations  for 
capturing  data.  Who  opened  it?  How 
long  did  they  spend  with  it?  It’s  all 
undefined.  One  of  the  challenges  is 
getting  on  the  same  page.” 

The  vendors  providing  the  publishing 


Detroit  Free  Press  could  be  accessing  just 
the  mobile  app.  Or  if  the  question  posed 
is,  “Have  you  read  the  print  edition  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  the  last  seven  days?” 
the  response  could  be  no,  even  though 
the  respondent  read  a  digital  edition. 

The  same  goes  for  mobile  apps.  “The 
notion  of  the  word  ‘circulation’  doesn’t 
really  apply  to  a  digital  media  channel,” 
says  Geomentum’s  Walker.  “It  doesn’t 
apply  to  a  mobile  device  like  a  Kindle.  It 
really  cracks  open  w'hat  are  really  going 
to  be  the  grounds  for  measurement.” 

Should  a  newspaper  be  able  to  count  a 
person  who  merely  downloads  a  mobile 
application?  Or  when  the  mobile  app  is 
actually  used?  Walker  says  he  has  a 
bunch  of  apps  on  his  iPhone  that  for  the 
most  part  just  sit  there.  “This  is  going  to 
require  a  degree  of  conversation,”  he 
says.  “Having  an  app  for  the  New  York 
Times  doesn’t  mean  that  someone  is 
hitting  it  every  day.” 

Getting  the  full  picture 

Brenda  White,  senior  vice  president/ 
publishing  activation  director  for  media 
communications  agency  Starcom  USA, 
isn’t  buving  into  the  in-vogue  chatter 
that  newspapers  are  a  dead  medium.  On 
the  contrary,  “Consumers  are  .still  w  ant- 
ing  the  content,”  she  says,  noting  they’re 
just  accessing  it  through  many  different 


“I  want  to  see  everything ...  the  more 
the  better.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  full 
picture  of  who  is  getting  these  copies 
in  digital  or  print.’’  —brenda  white 

Senior  VP/Publishing  Activation  Director,  Starcom  USA 


Some  of  the  challenges  in  counting  | 
electronic  editions  foreshadow  what’s  to  | 
come  in  counting  eyeballs  on  digital  j 
readers  and  mobile  applications. 

The  Detroit  Media  Partnership,  for  i 
one,  has  a  lot  at  stake  with  new  editions  ■ 
—  and  e.xecutives  there  are  watching 
closely  how  profitable  they  prove  to  be.  i 
The  operator  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  The  Detroit  News  relies  on  e-editions  ! 
on  the  days  it  no  longer  offers  home  ! 
delivery:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  Early  ne.xt  year,  the  group 
plans  to  test  digital  editions  on  e-readers 
in  a  partnership  with  Plastic  Logic. 
Detroit’s  e-editions  are  currently  replicas 
of  the  print  edition,  both  in  content  and 
advertising. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
measurement  on  all  different  platforms 
and  keep  the  FAS-FAX  numbers  very 
valid  and  clear,”  says  Janet  Hasson,  the 
Detroit  Media  Partnership’s  senior  vice 
president/development  and  strateg)'. 

Hasson,  too,  sits  on  the  liaison  com¬ 
mittee.  She  says  the  goal  is  to  have 
future  publishers’  statements  contain 
distinguishing  lines  for  each  edition  — 
e-editions,  replicas,  non-replicas,  mobile, 
and  the  like  —  broken  out  under  the 


software  for  e-editions  are  the  ones  keep¬ 
ing  tabs  on  analytics.  For  Detroit,  it’s  a 
mix  of  Google  Analytics  and  Omniture 
data  —  not  as  e.xpansive  as  executives 
and  possible  advertisers  would  want.  For 
example,  a  person  might  have  access  to 
the  e-edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
seven  days  a  week  because  she  signed  up 
for  home  delivery,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
she  actually  reads  that  e-edition  every 
day.  Or  if  she  opens  it,  how  much  time 
does  she  spend  with  it?  Right  now, 
Hasson  says  there  is  a  very  strong 
correlation  between  the  use  of  e-editions 
on  non-home  delivery  days. 

Researchers  like  Scarborough  also 
need  to  incorporate  mobile  apps  and 
e-editions  into  their  surveys  in  order  to 
learn  exactly  what  people  are  reading, 
Hasson  contends.  In  current  studies,  she 
explains,  someone  who  says  he  reads  the 


means.  While  mobile  and  digital  readers 
are  still  in  nascent  stages,  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  perspective  it’s  something  that  is 
very  much  on  her  radar.  “I  do  think 
e-readers  will  catch  on,”  she  says.  “Right 
now,  everybody  is  talking  about  the 
app.  I  think  that  any  place  we  can  grab 
consumers’  attention  and  send  them 
someplace  to  buy  a  product  is  huge.” 

For  that  reason.  White  likes  to  see 
every  channel  in  one  place,  on  one 
report.  “I  want  to  see  everything  —  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  the  better,”  she  says. 
“We  are  trying  to  get  a  ftill  picture  of 
who  is  getting  these  copies  in  digital 
or  print.  I  think  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  started  to  embrace  this, 
and  I  think  there  is  huge  potential.”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublislier.com/ 
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The  number  of  those  paying  for  print  will  continue 
to  shrink,  but  now  publishers  are  hiking  profits  by 
raising  prices  —  and  hopes  for  the  future. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


NrWSPAPERS  ARE  DOING  A  LOT  OF  TALKING  ABOUT 

charging  for  online  content  without  actually  imple¬ 
menting  pay  plans  beyond  a  few  niche  selections.  But 
there’s  one  thing  that  dailies  are  making  readers  pay 
more  for  these  days  —  the  print  edition. 

“Circulation”  used  to  mean  only  one  thing;  the  number  of  copies 
sold  by  subscription  or  by  single  copy.  Not  anymore.  “We  are  definite¬ 
ly  seeing  among  newspapers  that  the  mindset  has  changed  from  a 
focus  on  the  absolute  number  of  copies  as  the  magic  number  for 
circulation,”  says  Mather  “Matt”  Lindsay,  president  of  Atlanta-based 
industry  consultants  Mather  Economics.  “What  we’re  finding  now  is 


that  newspapers  are  much  more  focused 
on  profitable  circulation.” 

Historically,  circulation  has  con¬ 
tributed  about  20%  to  total  newspaper 
revenue.  But  publishers  are  determined 
to  push  that  number  up  —  and  not  just 
because  advertising  revenue  continues 
a  stubborn  decline,  with  few  signs 
of  a  turnaround. 

Newspapers  are  finally 
convincing  themselves 
that  circulation  should 
become  more  of  a 
profit  center,  and  that 
their  papers  are  more  valuable  than  their 
price-per-copy  would  suggest. 

“Most  newspapers  are  very  under- 
priced,”  Lindsay  says  flatly.  He  notes 
the  disparity  within  the  United  States, 


Part  Two: 
CIRC  SOLUTIONS 


“As  ad  revenue  is  coming  down,  if  you 
I  are  not  growing  these  other  areas,  how 
j  are  you  going  to  grow  your  business 
!  going  forward?”  asks  James  Moroney, 
j  executive  vice  president  of  A.H.  Belo. 

;  Moroney  is  taking  this  tack  with  Belo’s 
I  flagship,  where  he  serves  as  publisher  — 

I  and  where  ad  revenue  at  the  paper  is 

down  30%  over  the  past 
three  years.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  raised  its 
seven-day  home-delivery 
rate  in  May  43%  to  $30; 
single  copies  went  from 
i  75  cents  to  $1  on  weekdays  and  from  $2 
I  to  $3  on  Sundays,  all  part  of  the  drive  to 
i  make  print  a  “premium”  buy.  Nine  out  of 
j  10  home-delivery  subscribers  have 
I  signed  up  so  far,  of  the  88%  whose  subs 


j !  where  newspapers  in  the  Northeast  i  have  come  up  for  renewal.  products  —  to  be  56%  advertising,  36%  / 

Ij  charge  on  average  one-and-a-half  to  two  The  Mommg  News  didn’t  stop  there  —  circulation,  8%  other,  such  as  printing  ^ 

I  times  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  i  and  has  been  aggressively  going  after  contracts.  Currently,  the  ratio  is  66%  j' 

Then,  too,  there’s  the  U.S.  newspaper’s  i  contracts  to  print  and  distribute  advertising,  31%  circulation,  3%  other, 

j  standing  in  the  world:  Relative  to  real  !  other  papers.  Compare  those  figures  to  the  year  2000, 

!  household  income,  American  papers  are  By  the  fall  of  ne.xt  year,  Moroney  when  92%  of  the  Dallas  daily’s  revenue 

I  cheaper  than  in  more  than  two  dozen  |  expects  the  Morramg  News’ ratio  of  was  derived  from  advertising. 

^  j  other  nations.  revenue  —  just  the  flagship,  not  niche  With  the  “premium”  angle  paramount. 


I 
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the  DMN  asserts  it  is  adding  back  pages, 
increasing  coverage  in  certain  areas,  and 
even  looking  to  hire  in  the  newsroom. 

The  result  of  this  changing  mindset  is 
an  explosion  of  new  strategies  across  the 
nation  to  wring  more  money  out  of  the 
print  reader  —  some  of  which  seem  at 
first  to  defy  logic. 


In  San  Francisco,  the  Chronicle 
encourages  its  customers  to  take  a  two- 
day  package  of  Thursdays  and  Sundays 
—  two  high-profit  days  for  the  Hearst 
Corp.  paper  —  rather  than  push  for 
seven-day  home  delivery.  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix  trumpets  rate 
increases  with  mailings  in  advance  of 


the  change  —  and  finds  it  actually 
increases  retention  rates.  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  ratcheted  up  home- 
delivery  rates  for  the  far-flung  re^lches  of 
its  circulation  area  by  85%  to  100%  — 
and  increased  circ  revenue  even  after 
the  inevitable  cancellations. 

Newspapers  are  even  looking  to 
increase  circulation  revenue  from  a 
single  day  out  of  the  year:  In  many 
markets,  customers  who  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  from  a  newsstand  or  rack  this 
Thanksgiving  —  the  paper  annually 
fattest  with  ads  —  will  have  to  pay  far 
more  for  that  single  copy  than  on  any 
other  Thursday. 

Some  longtime  circulation  experts 
caution  that  aggressive  pricing  is  not 
necessarily  a  sure-fire  revenue-raiser 
(given  the  typical  hits  on  the  number  of 
buyers),  and  that  long-term  damage  to  a 
newspaper  s  advertising  franchise  is  a 
danger.  But  they  also  say  that,  done 
right,  newspapers  cjm  increase  circula¬ 
tion’s  contribution  not  just  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  total  revenue  but  as  incremental 
revenue  as  well. 

Take  that,  customers 

This  change  in  the  perception  of  circ 
is  showing  up  in  the  deliberately  down¬ 
sized  numbers  many  newspapers  report 
to  the  semi-annual  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  (ABC)  FAS-FAX  reports. 
It’s  showing  up  in  subscribers’  bills  for 
home  deliveiy,  and  on  the  cover  prices 
of  newspapers  big  and  small. 

According  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA),  75  cents 
is  quickly  replacing  the  recent  standard 
50-cent  single-copy  cover  price  on 
weekdays.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  dailies 
were  at  75  cents  by  the  end  of  2008, 
compared  with  just  2%  two  years  earlier. 
Home  delivery  prices  are  also  accelerat¬ 
ing,  with  seven-day  delivery  plans  up  an 
average  of  8.3%  between  2007  and  the 
beginning  of  2009.  Weekend  packages, 
meanwhile,  eu’e  up  more  than  11%. 

Smaller  papers  are  being  even  more 
aggressive,  hiking  their  seven-day  plans 
by  13.4%,  according  to  John  Murray, 
the  NAAs  vice  president  of  audience 
development.  This  signals  that  readers, 
too,  are  beginning  to  ignore  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  size  when  determining  its  value,  he 
says:  “People  associated  the  circulation 
number  with  demand  for  the  paper,  but 
the  perceived  value  is  unrelated  to  how 
large  a  paper  it  is.” 

At  the  very  top  of  the  market,  among 
the  three  nationally  circulated  news- 
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papers,  pricing  has  become  very 
aggressive.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
puts  a  $2  cover  price  on  its  paper,  as 
does  The  New  York  Times  outside  of  its 
home  market.  In  fact,  among  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  above 
100,000,  home  delivery  prices  have 
soared  24%  in  the  past  two  years. 

Newspapers  have  been  emboldened 
to  charge  more  aggressively  because 
more  customers  seem  to  accept  the  price 
increases.  In  a  conference  call  with 
analysts  this  summer.  New  York  Times 
Co.  President/CEO  Janet  Robinson, 
reporting  on  the  surprising  3%  increase 
in  circulation  revenue  during  the  second 
quarter,  said  cancellations  following 
increases  at  the  flagship  Times  and 
The  Boston  Globe  were  “well  below”  the 
company’s  forecasts. 


Phoenix  Newspapers  CFG  Evan  Ray,  left, 
says  Gannett  has  taken  an  approach  of 
“aggressively  pricing"  its  sub^riptions. 
Director/Consumer  Sales  Helen  Hoffman 
says  conversion  to  EZ  Pay  is  key  to  the 
company’s  strategy  of  retaining  subscribers. 


THE  ARIZONA  REPOBUt 


says.  Older  readers  are  the  most  loyal, 
while  the  sweet  spot  for  advertisers,  the 
household  with  young  kids,  are  more 
price-sensitive. 

But  others  maintain  that  insert  adver¬ 
tisers  have  changed  their  mindset  as 
well,  and  are  more  sophisticated  about 
circ  numbers.  Mather  Economics’ 
Lindsay  notes  that  the  percentage  of 
inserts  that  are  in  the  full  run  of  a  paper, 
once  around  75%,  has  fallen  to  the  30% 
to  35%  range  for  a  typical  newspaper. 
“The  good  thing  about  preprints  is  you 
can  see  the  value  of  the  circulation  they 


A  delicate  balancing  act 

But  many  papers  are  also  finding  that 
increasing  circ  revenue  is  not  as  simple 
as  just  jacking  up  prices  and  sitting  back 
to  watch  the  cash  flow  in. 

K  Group  Inc.  co-founder/President 
Jerry  Kackley  has  been  advising  news¬ 
papers  on  subscription  pricing  for  most 

of  three  decades.  _ 

He  says 

very  recently,  news- 
papers  sought  to 
keep  their  rate 

Done  right,  there 
virtually  no 


were 

circulation  losses  as 
a  result  —  and  the  revenue  bump  was 
nearly  always  incremental. 

But  big  price  hikes  can  be  dangerous, 
he  warns.  “Let’s  say  you  increase  the 
subscription  price  in  the  range  of  25%,” 
Kackley  says.  “If  you  lose  10%  of  your 
circulation,  you  will  basically  be  flat  in 
terms  of  revenue  once  you  add  in  the 
impact  on  advertising.”  That’s  especially 
true  of  preprinted  insert  advertisers,  who 
are  keenly  alert  to  circulation  numbers 
rising  or  falling.  “No  matter  how  smart 
you  do  it,  when  you  look  at  circulation 
increases  of  25%  to  30%  like  you’re  see¬ 
ing  around  the  country,  it  doesn’t  take  a 
lot  of  circulation  losses  to  zero  out  that 
revenue  increase,”  he  adds. 

Substantial  price  hikes  also  pose  a 
long-term  risk  to  newspapers  even 
if  they  are  accepted  by  loyal  readers, 
cautions  Len  Kubas,  a  former  Toronto 
Star  circulation  manager  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kubas  Consultants.  “The  people 
who  are  to  stay  on  may  be  less  desirable 
from  an  advertising  point  of  view,”  he 


are  reaching,”  says  Lindsay.  “And  it’s 
just  not  true  to  say  that  all  circulation  is 
good  circulation.” 


The  price  is  right 

Ironically,  this  new  aggressiveness  on 
price  is  not  bringing  newspaper  pricing 
back  to  the  so-called  “published  rate”  or 
“base  rate”  that  once  deterpiined  the  very 
definition  of  paid  circulation.  Instead,  it 
has  spawned  a  riot  of  pricing  points. 

“I  don’t  think  we’re  quite  to  the  point 
of  the  airlines,  where  when  you  look  at 
the  guy  next  to  you,  and  you  know  he 
didn’t  pay  the  same  price  as  you,”  says 
NAA’s  Murray.  But  newspapers  aren’t 
very  far  from  there,  either,  because 
there’s  such  a  huge  emphasis  on  retain¬ 
ing  subscribers.  The  median  cost  to 
newspapers  of  acquiring  one  new  home 
delivery  customer  now  runs  $69,  so  the 
temptation  is  to  keep  an  introductory 
price  or  just-above-introductory  price 
going  if  a  new  customer  balks  at  going 
to  a  higher  rate.  “It  really  throws  out 
the  old  model  of  the  discount,”  Murray 


Out  on  the  fringe' 

Publishers  often  explain  the  decline 
in  circulation  measured  by  copies  —  a 
fall-off  that  has  been  precipitous  at  the 
nation’s  biggest  metro  newspapers  for 
years  now  —  by  saying  they  are  deliber¬ 
ately  shrinking  the  distribution  area  of 
the  paper  to  shed  customers  who  are  too 
costly  to  service  and,  in  any  case, 
unwanted  by  advertisers. 

But  newspapers  should  not  necessarily 
give  up  on  those  “fringe”  customers,  con¬ 
sultants  say.  Mather  Economics  worked 
with  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  in 
designing  pricing  for  home  delivery  on 
the  outreaches  of  its  area. 

Mather  came  up  with  a  break-even 
number  of  cancellations  that  would 
make  far-off  circulation  more  profitable 
in  the  event  of  a  huge  price  increase. 
They  found  by  hiking  the  price  by  85% 
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says.  “You  see  the  customer  almost 
setting  the  price.” 

There  are  several  tactics  to  foil  that,  the 
most  popular  of  which,  these  days,  is 
market  segmentation  —  identifying  the 
loyal  subscribers  who  go  along  with  any 
increase  and  leaving  the  discounted  rates 
for  others.  Sometimes,  newspapers  dis¬ 
cover  that  those  loyal  readers  have  been 
getting  too  much  of  a  break  on  price. 

K  Group’s  Kackley,  for  instance,  recalls 
a  California  market  where  one 
demographically  attractive  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  full  of  households 
that  had  been  subscribing  for 
more  than  eight  consecutive  years 

—  yet  every  one  of  them  was  still 
paying  an  introductory  rate. 

At  the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Daily 
Progress,  Publisher  Bailey  Dabney 
employs  a  simple  tactic  that  has  worked  to 
increase  circulation  revenue  and  actually 
increase  circ  at  the  same  time.  Before  this 
April’s  scheduled  price  increase,  Dabney 
directed  the  budget  money  that  would 
have  gone  toward  trying  to  retain  people 
canceling  their  subscriptions,  and  put  it 
toward  furiously  selling  new  subs.  When 
the  price  hike  hit,  there  were  cancellations 

—  but  after  the  smoke  cleared,  home 
delivery  was  up  10%  from  the  year  before. 
“And  we  increased  circulation  revenue 
20%,”  he  notes. 

Dabney  shakes  his  head  at  newspapers 
that  have  cut  their  subscription  sales 
force  in  these  hard  times.  “You  used  to 
get  fired  for  doing  that,  and  now ...”  he 
says,  his  voice  trailing  off. 

E-Z  does  it  \ 

The  Arizona  Republic  A\di  someXhmg  j 

similar  in  Phoenix,  and  it  was  so  success-  i 
fill  that  the  tactic  has  been  adopted  by  ! 
more  than  half  of  its  sibling  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  newspapers.  When  subscribers  were  j 
notified  of  a  price  increase  30  days  in  j 
advance  —  and  given  an  option  to  con-  [ 
vert  to  EZ  Pay  at  a  lower  rate  —  10% 
took  the  credit  card  option.  That  was  10  j 
times  the  rate  of  conversion  by  a  control  j 
group  that  was  not  notified  of  the  rate  I 
hike.  Those  receiving  a  letter  were  twice  [ 
as  likely  to  renew  than  those  who  didn’t  [ 
receive  a  warning.  i 

“As  long  as  you  give  the  customer  some 
option  other  than  accept  the  rate 
increase  or  nothing,  they  will  take  it,” 
says  Evan  Ray,  Gannett’s  senior  vice 
president  of  finance  and  operations  for 
U.S.  Community  Publishing. 

Conversion  to  EZ  Pay  is  a  key  part  of 
Gannett’s  strategy  of  retaining  sub¬ 
scribers,  says  Helen  Hoffman,  director  of 


consumer  sales.  Overall,  more  than  half 
(53%)  of  subscribers  to  Gannett’s  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  pay  with  EZ  Pay,  she 
says.  At  one  paper,  the  rate  is  84%. 

Gannett  has  taken  an  approach  of 
“aggressively  pricing”  its  subscriptions 
based  on  their  value,  says  Ray.  At  the 
moment,  the  focus  has  been  on  selling 
Sunday  subscriptions,  with  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  stressing  the  editorial  content 
and  the  value  of  its  advertising  package. 


especially  the  coupons.  Gannett  is  also 
an  example  of  a  newspaper  company 
that  pursues  revenue  from  one-off 
opportunities  such  as  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  newspaper  —  the  thickest  of  the 
year,  with  BL,.tv  Friday  ROP  and  insert 
advertising. 

“We  started  that  two  years  ago 
when  we  realized  how  valuable  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  product  was  to  our 
customers,  so  we  began  pricing  it  accord¬ 
ingly,”  Ray  says.  “It’s  been  positive  from  a 
revenue  and  volume  standpoint.” 

In  its  pursuit  of  the  most  profitable 
subscribers,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
stopped  all  discounting  and  focused  its 
subscription  sales  force  on  the  days  that 


generate  the  most  revenue  —  especi2illy  |  j 
its  two-day  package  of  Thursdays  and  1 1 
Sunda)^.  1 

This  year,  the  Chronicle  increased  the  I 
price  of  a  seven-day  subscription  by  63%  ! 

to  make  up  for  the  thin  advertising  in  its  i  I 
Monday  and  Hiesday  editions.  1 1 

'Those  kinds  of  less-than-seven-day  ! : 

packages  are  common  these  days,  of  j  i 

course,  but  what’s  new  is  that  they  are  ^ 

likely  to  be  sold  at  a  premium.  And  it’s  | ! 


not  a  hard  sell,  says  K  Group’s  Kackley:  I  i 

“People  expect  that  if  you’re  not  deliver-  I ' 
ing  seven  days,  well,  sure,  it  costs  more.”  !  i 
All  this  higher  pricing  is  likely  to  bene¬ 
fit  not  just  newspapers’  bottom  lines  —  ! 

but  the  nation’s  perception  of  newspa-  !  I 
pers,  Mather  Economics’  Lindsay  argues,  i  i 
“When  the  price  of  something  is  high-  ! ' 

er,  it  almost  signals  a  higher  quality,” 
says  Lindsay.  “I  do  think  newspapers  ! 
have  undersold  themselves  and  damaged 
their  brand  equity  in  some  ways.  And  I 
I  think  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
that  value  back.”  0 

Visit  w«niir.editoran(lpubii$})er.com/  biz  ! 
for  breaking  business  news  daily.  I 
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*let’s  say  you  increase  the  subscription 
price  in  the  range  of  25%.  If  you  lose  10%  of 
your  circulation,  you  will  basically  be  flat  in 
terms  of  revenue,  once  you  add  in  the  impact 
on  advertising.*’  —  jerry  lUCKLEY/President,  K  Group  Inc. 
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Two  prominent  architects/operations  consultants  consider 
changes  affecting  how  newspapers  build  for  the  future 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


ARELY  A  HANDFUL  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  PROJECTS 

remain  in  progress  —  produets  of  plans  made  before 
recession,  mostly  by  publishers  running  old  or 


the 


a 


D 

inadequate  equipment.  At  least  one  more  is  delayed  and 
likely  will  downsize,  while  another’s  plans  await 
potential  partner’s  commitment. 

With  the  last  letterpress  going  the  way  of  lead  linecasting  and 
much  of  the  old  offset  inventory  replaced  or  upgraded,  reasons  for 
building  new  plants  or  expanding  existing  facilities  will  have  as 
much  or  more  to  do  with  the  changing  business  of  news  as  with  the 

tising  and  circulation  woes  to  put  the 
brakes  on  building.  But  changes  already 
wrought  by  the  latter  circumstances  — 
and  the  business’  further  evolution,  in 
many  cases  —  will  push  publishers  to  find 
or  design  new,  more  suitable  premises. 

Big  buildings  designed  to  accommodate 
big  workforces  and  move  big  numbers  of 
large  newspapers  every  day  may  be  costly 
and  inefficient  legacies.  They  now  house 


changing  technologies  available  to  print 
and  package  newspapers.  And  the  same 
applies  —  for  the  same  reasons  —  to 
business  offices  and  newsrooms. 

Before  anyone  can  figure  out  where 
and  how  to  build  newspapers’  next  places 
of  business,  the  industry  has  to  figure  out 
what  its  business  is  becoming.  A  deep  and 
prolonged  recession  may  have  combined 
with  newspapers’  own  longer-term  adver- 
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fewer  employees  creating  more  and  differ¬ 
ent,  often  electronic,  products,  as  well  as 
perhaps  smaller,  taller,  different  or  entirely 
absent  presses.  A  multiplatform  news 
operation  with  several  functions  out¬ 
sourced  to  third  parties  or  consolidated  at 
another  company  site  may  simply  need  a 
smaller  facility,  several  sm^ler  facilities, 
or  a  shared  facility.  And  it  may  be  leased. 
At  the  same  time,  sites  of  consolidated 
operations,  especially  production,  may  see 
expansion  and  modernization. 

‘Exit  the  old  model’ 

“I  would  have  a  hard  time  recommend¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  build  anything  today 
unless  it  involves  consolidation  or  out¬ 
sourcing,  or  if  they  have  very  old  equip¬ 
ment  or  a  uniquely  profitable  situation,” 
says  Dario  DiMare,  president  of  Dario 
Designs,  which  until  very  recently  derived 
almost  all  of  its  business  from  newspapers. 
Before  founding  his  firm  15  years  ago, 
DiMare  specialized  in  designing  and 
consulting  for  newspaper  operations. 

WWW  editorandpublisher.con 
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“The  reason  to  have  a  newspaper  head¬ 
quarters  is  for  prestige,”  not  for  the  actual 
newspaper  functions,  says  Rick  Ruffino, 
partner  at  ArcWest  Architects.  Among 
those  functions,  the  industry  will  see 
moves  to  distributed  printing  and  pack¬ 
aging  and  systems  that  exploit  cloud 
computing.  Until  this  summer,  Ruffino 
was  manufacturing  director  for  the  U.S. 
outsourcing  group  at  TVanscontinental 
Inc.,  which  he  still  assists  with  its  new 
plant  that  prints  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  He  previously  was  North 
Jersey  Media  Group’s  technology  vice 
president,  served  as  Gannett  facilities 
planning  director  for  10  years,  and  headed 
capital  planning  for  Cowles  Media. 

Were  the  economy  the  only  problem, 
architects  serving  newspapers  could  ex¬ 
pect  little  or  no  business  before  a  return 
to  newspapers’  business  as  usual.  But  for 
newspapers,  it’s  not  just  the  economy.  So 
for  architects  it  isn’t  now,  and  probably 
won’t  later  be,  business  £is  usual. 

“If  I  didn’t  have  architectural  work 


overseas.  I’d  be  out  of  business  —  doing 
architecture,”  says  DiMare.  “I  don’t  think 
we  have  a  role  strictly  as  architects  in  the 
near  future,  though  we  certainly  do  in 
consulting,”  he  says,  adding  that  a  news¬ 
paper  architect  offering  no  more  than 


design  services  in  the  United  States  “will  DiMare  and  Ruffino  are  architects  who  are 
starve  in  this  market.”  able  to  put  their  expertise  at  the  service  of 

But  with  changes  facing  the  newspaper  their  operations  consulting  practices.  So 
industry,  says  Ruffino,  “the  opportunities  although  DiMare’s  architectural  work  is 
are  much  broader  than  that”  anyway.  The  primarily  overseas  these  days  —  most 
newspaper  company,  he  continues,  has  notably  a  major  project  for  the  Marinho 

become  “a  very  different  business,  and  it’s  family’s  huge  Globo  Organization  in  Brazil 

going  to  take  different  leadership,”  one  —  his  domestic  consulting  includes  a 
that  is  “more  entrepreneurial.”  Not  sur-  chainwide  examination  of  production 

prisingly,  he  adds  that  he  can  best  help  possibilities  for  Gannett, 
those  who  want  to  “exit  the  old  model.”  In  For  Ruffino,  consulting  covers  location, 
that  old  business  model,  a  newspaper  —  size,  equipment  and  systems,  opportuni- 
whatever  its  real  distinction  and  peculi-  ties  for  outsourcing  and  consolidation, 
arities  —  differed  very  little  from  other  and  negotiating  commercial  printing, 
industries  in  its  use  of  real  estate:  space  “I  think  there’s  lots  of  process  improve- 

for  business  offices,  a  warehouse  and  ment”  left  to  be  achieved  and  energy 

manufacturing/shipping.  In  some  form  efficiencies  to  be  gained,  he  says,  adding 
or  another  those  ftmctions  remain,  but  that  “shell-shocked”  newspapers  are  not 

dealing  with  these  issues 
effectively. 

Process  efficiency  is 
addressed  by  a  software 
package  Dario  Designs 
developed  after  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  called  in  the 
firm  to  work  up  a  request 
for  proposals  for  a  new 
press.  In  that  case,  he  says, 
“we  saved  them  over  a 
million  dollars.”  The 
software  analyzes  prod¬ 
ucts  and  deadlines  and 
calculates  all  operating 
costs,  including  energy, 
waste,  staffing,  quality  and 
no  longer  necessarily  in  the  same  place,  time.  “That’s  not  a  newspaper,  but  that’s 
or  even,  each  of  them,  at  a  single  location.  what  you’ve  got  to  do,”  says  DiMare. 

In  most  cases,  however,  smaller  newspa-  “Once  you  get  past  the  consulting,  then 
pers  probably  are  already  appropriately  the  architecture  kicks  in,”  he  adds.  And 
scaled,  according  to  Ruffino.  for  most,  perhaps  the  biggest  operations 

Precisely  because  it  isn’t  just  the  reces-  issue  and  one  that  obviously  affects  any 

sion  keeping  newspapers  Irom  building,  future  facilities  project,  is  figuring  out 


Several  of  Dario  Designs  interior  (top,  and  opposite  page) 
and  exterior  architectural  concept  renderings  for  a  major  project 
for  the  Marinho  family's  huge  Globo  Organization  in  Brazil. 
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if  the  business  will  handle  printing  or 
shop  it  out. 

‘Go  big  or  gD  home’ 

Among  newspaper  companies,  says 
DiMare,  “the  ones  that  survive  will  have 
printing  and  distribution”  as  a  core 
competency  —  meaning  not  only  that 
their  output  won’t  be  solely  electronic, 
but  also  that  they  will  manage  to  convert 
those  cost  centers  to  profit  centers. 
Newspapers  that  do  not  will  have  to  shop 
out  the  functions  to  survive.  So  when  it 
comes  to  printing  and  packaging,  he 
says,  “Go  big  or  go  home.” 

Where  printing  is  a  core  competency, 
DiMare  can’t  imagine  not  recommend¬ 
ing  a  hybrid  press,  because  it  means 
doing  more  with  one  press  rather  than 
underutilizing  different  presses  for 
different  products. 

The  heatset  quality  would  be  a  level 
suited  to  inserts,  some  niche  publications 
and  periodicals.  But  beyond  the  addition¬ 
al  equipment  —  for  which  plant  design 
must  accommodate  dryers,  units,  ink  de¬ 
livery,  venting,  etc.  —  the  operation  will 
use  the  same  physical  assets  and  labor 
pool.  “You  have  to  do  way  more  than  you 
ever  have  in  the  past,”  says  DiMare. 

He  further  suggests  that  newspapers 
that  continue  to  print,  and  third  parties 
that  print  for  those  that  do  not,  also  will 
want  to  think  about  putting  digital  print¬ 
ers  in  distribution  centers  to  run  late- 
breaking  news,  scores,  commentary  on 
games,  election  results  and  the  like.  The 
resulting  page  could  be  banded  or  bagged 
with  copies  coming  from  the  pressroom. 

As  important  is  the  human  dimension 
in  the  changing  business,  and  DiMare 
believes  “the  employee  has  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.”  The  printing  and  packaging  profit 
center  will  need  a  staff  of  fewer,  more 
technically  oriented  individuals  with  “the 
commercial  printshop  mindset”  and 
more  sophisticated  skills  —  heatset,  for 
example.  Creating  that  staff,  DiMare 
notes,  will  require  some  new  hires  and/or 
the  training  of  existing  employees. 

Kstribiiteil  production 

“Printing  and  packaging  are  all  the 
same.  I  don’t  see  a  separation,”  says 
Ruffino,  for  whom  they  are  different 
functions  within  the  same  operation: 
manufacturing.  While  some  have  talked 
about  outsourcing  just  printing,  he 
continues,  “the  packaging  aspects  are 
probably  more  difficult  than  printing.” 

He  calls  the  first  phase  of  outsourcing 


an  “expedient,”  owing  to  surplus  capacity. 
But  while  easy  and  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  he  says,  “it  doesn’t  do  anything 
to  push  the  product  forward.” 

But  five  to  seven  years  out,  operations 
that  have  “collapsed  into  a  regional 
center  will  start  to  look  at  how  they  can 
effectively  produce  and  distribute  the 
product.”  He  thinks  the  answer  will  be 
distributed  production  and  delivery 
centers.  “The  next-generation  plants  are 
going  to  be  distributed,  not  centralized.” 

Ruffino  anticipates  “enormous 

amounts  of  assets 


i 


that  will  be  available”  —  office  buildings, 
plants,  warehouses.  Publishers,  he  says, 
should  think  about  leaving  big  head¬ 
quarters  with  production  plants  for,  say, 
five  smaller  spaces  rather  than  one 
smaller  building.  And  leasing  “would  be  1 
an  extremely  efficient  way  of  handling 
it,”  he  says.  “The  beauty  of  the  leased 
real-estate  market  is  that  it’s  extremely 
flexible.” 

Furthermore,  whether  in  a  main 
building,  bureau,  or  other  remote  facili¬ 
ty,  a  distributed  arrangement  need  not 
be  limited  to  the  newspaper.  Elements 
of  broadcast,  new  media  and  print 
businesses—  even  under  different  own¬ 
ership  —  could  occupy  the  same  premis¬ 
es.  Distributed  labor  also  would  include 
individuals  working  at  or  near  home  — 
an  arrangement  offering  the  advantages 
of  proximity  to  customers  and  sources, 
and  reductions  in  polluting  commuting 
and  its  cost. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  present,  the 
Great  Recession  has  “muted”  the  notion 
of  “having  a  nicer,  brighter  product,”  says 
Ruffino.  But  changes  in  plant  design  will 
attend  changes  in  equipment  and  busi¬ 
ness,  with  heatset  offset  and  UV-cured 
inks  offering  new  opportunities  in  the 
production  of  newspaper  products  and 
commercial  work,  he  says.  Still,  while 


growth  in  those  areas  is  likely,  “I  don’t 
think  that’s  the  norm,”  he  adds. 

In  the  next  decade,  Ruffino  continues, 
“there  have  to  be  some  technological 
breakthroughs  for  us  to  think  about 
changes  in  plant  design.”  Shorter-run 
(and  maybe  not-so-shorter)  inkjet  and 
other  digital  printing  methods  comprise 
one  well-watched  area.  Should  toner-  ! 
based  systems  become  cheaper,  for  | 

example,  Ruffino  thinks  it  could  acceler-  ! 
ate  redistribution  of  production,  with 
digital  presses.  “And  maybe,”  he  adds,  j 
“the  big  press  goes  away.” 

■  Ruffino  can  further  imag¬ 
ine  wanting  a  newspaper 
and  commercial  operation 
to  be  distributed.  “I  don’t 
think  you  would  want  to 
put  the  money  into  some¬ 
thing  so  unpredictable,”  he 
says  of  a  single,  large  con-  | 
solidated  operation  cen¬ 
tered  on  one  big  press 
installation. 

And  where  a  single  site 
seems  the  most  sensible 
solution,  then  in  very  general 
terms  he  suggests  either 
going  cheap,  with  a  new  box  that  can  be 
changed  easily,  or  designing  a  changeable 
structure  into  the  plant,  putting  more 
money  into  modularity. 

Spending  to  Stay  in  business 

For  a  long  time,  newspapers  might  as 
well  have  been  printing  money.  Today, 
that  money  would  go  to  paying  down 
debt,  developing  new-media  products, 
and,  just  maybe,  restaffing  to  create 
quality  content. 

Where  a  newspaper  does  anything  b’v. 
outsource  what  it  can  and  simply  move 
to  smaller  quarters,  there’s  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  at  least  some  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Those  who  look 
to  profit  from  printing,  packaging  and 
distribution  generally  will  have  to  invest 
the  most. 

Both  DiMare  and  Ruffino  are  fairly 
optimistic  about  the  prospects. 

The  latter  points  to  newspaper  stock 
prices  having  climbed  in  recent  months, 
with  the  pressure  appearing  to  be  easing 
at  last  —  not  so  much  because  the  econ-  ' 
omy  is  improving,  he  says,  but  instead  i 
because  of  a  rising  belief  that  newspaper  i 
companies  will  survive  in  some  way.  So  i 
Ruffino  thinks  there  will  be  money  to  I 
make  the  changes  that  publishers  face  —  | 

just  not  that  much,  and  not  all  at  once.  | 


—  RICK  RUFFINO/Partner,  ArcWest  Architects 
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Analysis 

SOURCE;  FORESTWEB.COM 

The  declining  trend  in  North  American 
newsprint  demand  persisted  in  third- 
quarter  2009,  with  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
consumption  off  21.8%  year-over-year  in 
July  and  down  25.1%  through  the  first 
seven  months,  to  2.379  million  tonnes, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  available 
from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products 
Council  (PPPC). 

Consumer  inventories  however,  appear 
to  have  bottomed  out.  After  drawing 
down  stocks  earlier  in  2009,  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  added  19,000  tonnes  to 
inventories  in  July,  ending  the  month 
with  561,000  tonnes,  which  was  still 
152,000  tonnes  lower  than  a  year  earlier 
but  adequate  considering  how  far  con¬ 


sumption  has  declined. 

North  American  mill  inventories, 
however,  were  reduced  by  18,000  tonnes 
during  July,  ending  the  month  at  a  level 
of  446,000  tonnes,  which  was  96,000 
tonnes  higher  than  a  year  ago,  PPPC 
reported. 

Mill  inventories  declined  amidst  sub¬ 
stantial  downtime,  with  North  American 
newsprint  production  in  July  off  31.5% 
year-over-year  and  down  29.1%  year-to- 
date,  to  4.3  million  tonnes.  The  operating 
rate  in  July  was  75%,  which  was  an 
improvement  over  the  previous  month’s 
64%  but  down  from  95%  last  July. 

North  American  newsprint  shipments 
remained  on  a  downward  trend  both 
domestically  and  for  export.  Year-to-date, 
domestic  shipments  were  off  29.9%  to 
3.271  million  tonnes  and  exports  fell 
35.8%,  to  900,000  tonnes.  ■ 


Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE  •  WWW.INKWORLDMAGAZINECOM 


There  is  continuing  interest  in  press¬ 
rooms  for  “green”  products,  and  ink 
manufacturers  are  responding  by  devel¬ 
oping  environmentally  friendly  prod¬ 
ucts. 

US  Ink  has  launched  a  number  of  new 
products,  including  its  Ultrasoy  and 
Ecosoy  line  of  soy-based  inks  and  Aqua 
News  lines  of  water-based  flexo  news 
inks. 

“Environmental  responsibility  is  a 


major  focus  for  everybody  around  the 
country,”  said  Todd  Wheeler,  marketing 
manager,  US  Ink,  A  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation.  “US  Ink  has 
taken  the  lead  in  offering  innovative 
environmentally  friendly  inks.” 

Flint  Group  is  also  working  with  its 
customers  on  environmentally  friendly 
solutions. 

“For  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
offered  soy  inks,  which  are  low  VOC  and 
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Provide  every  type  of  information  user, 
in  every  position  in  a  business,  with  the 
information  they  need,  when  they  need  it, 
and  how  they  need  it. 

^  www.industryintel.com  - tel  310.553.0008  . 


are  made  from  renewable  resources,  and 
UV  inks,  which  have  zero  VOCs.  Right 
now,  the  greatest  opportunity  is  with 
press  washes  and  chemicals,”  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  business  director 
for  news  ink.  “These  typically  had  very 
high  VOC  content,  and  more  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly  versions  are  now  on  the 
market.”  ■ 
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Part  of  that  investment  will  be  for  infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  energy  projects, 
which  typically  provide  a  good  payback, 
he  says. 

Recalling  his  recent  tenure  at  North 
Jersey  Media  Group,  he  calls  its  IT  over¬ 
haul  a  “microcosm”  of  what  a  larger 
group  might  accomplish  in  aggregating 
its  properties.  The  parent  of  The  Record 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  publishes  two  dailies 
and  several  weeklies  for  two  counties  and 
prints  them  in  a  third  county  at  an  ex¬ 
panded  modem  plant  producing  com¬ 
mercial  work  for  a  wider  geographic  area. 

“If  that  happens,  look  at  the  changes 
in  the  physical  model  —  what  it’s  going 
to  look  like.” 

Something  like  that  already  has  hap¬ 
pened  at  his  old  employer.  First 
the  Hackensack  pressroom  took 
over  printing  the  smaller  daily, 
the  Herald  News,  formerly  based 
in  Passaic.  Then  all  printing  was 
turned  over  to  the  company’s 
newer  production  and  packaging 
plant  in  Rockaway.  And  over  the 
past  year,  as  NJMG  has  sought  to 
sell  its  headquarters,  the  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  relocated  to 
the  Herald  News’  smaller  quar¬ 
ters  in  West  Paterson,  with  many 
staffers  working  as  mobile  jour¬ 
nalists. 

What  was  once  the  Record  of 
Bergen  County  —  still  its  princi¬ 
pal  market  —  now  has  its  news¬ 
room  a  few  miles  away  in  Passaic  County 
and  its  pressroom  many  miles  away  in 
Morris  County. 

At  the  largest  scales,  projects  of  the  sort 
Ruffino  envisions  may  involve  partner¬ 
ships.  And  big  IT  firms  such  as  Oracle, 

SAP  and  IBM,  he  notes,  have  the  where¬ 
withal  to  meet  the  challenges  and  the  ex¬ 
pertise  to  plan  and  execute  for  a  media 
group  the  size  of,  say,  Gannett  Co. 

While  Ruffino  sees  IT,  not  printing  and 
packaging,  as  the  next  likely  area  of  in¬ 
vestment,  DiMare  says  the  money  will  be 
there  for  the  backshops  that  carry  their 
weight.  It  will  be  forthcoming  when  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  are  set  up  as 
profit  centers,  he  says,  because  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  return  on  investment. 

In  the  new  model,  the  company  is  not 
dependent  on  advertising  as  its  staple  rev¬ 
enue.  And  whatever  advertising  its  publi¬ 
cation  can  sell  “is  gravy,”  DiMare  adds. 

The  approach  is  applicable,  he  says, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  a  newspaper  or 
its  market,  where  there  may  be  several 
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commercial  printers  but  none  with  big 
coldset  or  heatset  web  presses. 

“Even  a  little  guy  needs  to  look  at  the 
market  first,”  DiMare  says,  to  see  what’s 
out  there  and  what  is  needed.  “You  may 
end  up  with  two  tiny  presses  [heatset 
and  coldset]  instead  of  one  small  press.” 

Fragmenting  or  centralizing? 

•  To  the  extent  that  DiMare  and  Ruffino 
differ  in  their  visions  of  how  newspaper 
companies  structure  themselves  and 
locate  their  assets,  those  differences  may 
depend  on  the  size  and  nature  of  a  given 
business. 

“The  office  is  going  to  probably  frag¬ 
ment  more  for  the  pure  newspaper,” 
Ruffino  says.  “Small  bureaus  make  a  hell 


One  Dario  Designs  concept  for  a  “green”  building  for 
the  Globo  Organization,  with  a  mesh  screen  around  the 
building  on  which  images  can  be  projected  at  night. 

By  day,  it  acts  as  as  a  solar  shield  to  save  energy. 


of  a  lot  more  sense”  than  a  downtown 
central  newsroom. 

And  of  the  larger  picture,  he  remarks: 
“What  we  were  seeing  a  year  ago  in  terms 
of  fistfights  over  turf  are  going  away.” 
Ruffino  foresees  further  sharing  in  news, 
production  and  distribution.  The  last  has 
become  almost  a  commonplace  in  some 
markets,  and  among  a  few  papers  has 
been  happening  for  years.  Shared  pro¬ 
duction  is  newer.  And  shared  local  or 
regional  reporting  among  titles  under 
different  ownership  is  barely  a  year  old. 
Hence  his  conclusion  to  the  thought: 

“But  I  don’t  think  people  are  fully  coming 
to  grips  with  this.”  Rather,  he  says,  news¬ 
papers  are  still  merely  “nibbling  around 
the  edges.” 

Regardless  of  the  usefulness  of  bu¬ 
reaus,  however,  DiMare  sees  value  in  a 
downtown  headquarters  —  but  not  just 
like  any  other  office  building.  In  his  view 
it  will  have  a  centralized  newsroom,  high- 
visibility  media  walls,  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  departments  such  that  staffers  in 


one  will  casually  cross  paths  with  those  i 
from  others.  It  also  can  be  expected  to  ! 
have  an  environmentally  sensitive  design  i 
and  support  services. 

“So  you  end  up  doing  office  buildings 
in  the  downtown  [area],  where  you  can  j 
serve  your  readers,”  he  says. 

Surely  fitting  that  description  is  his 
latest  and  possibly  largest  project:  tbe 
design  of  0  Globo’s  headquarters,  its 
parent  company’s  headquarters,  facilities 
of  the  company’s  other  media  outlets,  and 
even  the  offices  of  the  owners’  founda¬ 
tion.  In  a  big  city,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  O  Globo 
is  a  big  paper  that’s  part  of  what  is 
perhaps  South  America’s  biggest  media 
and  entertainment  organization. 

Sun  screens  over  the  building’s  win¬ 
dows  will  together  serve  as  an  exterior 
screen  for  projected  images  or  video. 

The  eight-story  atrium  also  will  have 
display  capability.  The  building  also  will 
feature  central  areas  for  common  func¬ 
tions  while  producing  different  products. 

But  DiMare  stresses  that  newsrooms  for 
different  products  need  to  be  separate 
and  appropriately  staffed  to  honestly 
reflect  the  “culture”  of  their  diverse 
products,  reflecting  different  interests, 
tastes  and  demographics. 

“And  that  same  diversity  will  apply  to 
printing,  packaging  and  distribution,” 
where  a  newspaper  sees  the  opportunity 
to  profit  by  becoming  an  area’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  “hub.” 

“Similarly  capitalizing  on  having  all  of 
your  news  people  in  one  area  and  all  of 
the  operational  support  function  to  the 
newsrooms  in  one  area,  you  can  then 
capitalize  on  disseminating  the  news 
through  different  media,”  DiMare  contin¬ 
ues.  While  some  content  will  be  tailored 
to  a  given  medium,  other  content  will 
remain  unchanged.  But  in  a’centralized 
facility,  he  says,  “this  is  no  different  from 
the  print  center,”  where  heatset  and 
coldset  may  be  different,  “but  the  ship¬ 
ping  docks,  receiving  docks,  clamp 
trucks,  lunchrooms  and  conveyors  can 
service  both.” 

DiMare  has  for  some  years  seen  much 
that  he  says  U.S.  publishers  can  learn 
from  their  counterparts  elsewhere  —  not 
least  in  creating  publications  well  suited 
to  certain  readers  by  staffers  well  suited 
to  the  tasks. 

Overseas,  he  says,  his  “clients  are 
learning  from  our  mistakes”  in  the  U.S.  0 
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Show  the 
Competition 
That  You  Know 
Trademarks 
Better 

By  Matthew  C.  Schmidt 


Presented  by: 


Kni  roRtrPUBi  isi  H  R  INTA 


FedEx^  Is  Not  Synonymous 
With  Shipping. 


That's  why  you  can't  FedEx  your 
package.  FedEx®  is  not  a  noun, 
verb,  adverb  or  even  a  participle. 

It  Is  an  adjective  and  Identifies  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services. 
So  if  you  want  to  ship  a  package 
and  just  about  anything  else,  ask 


for  FedEx®  delivery  services.  Help 
us  protect  our  marks.  Ask  us  before 
you  use  them,  use  them  correctly, 
and,  most  of  all,  only  ask  for  FedEx® 
delivery  services. 


fedex.com 


Fecfe, 


■  S^[EC:A.'AD.E?~:S!NG,SECTiON 

Show  the  Competition 

That  You  Know  Trademarks  Better 


These  days,  its  hard  to  Itnow  just  how  everything  that  you  write  and  edit  is  now  identifies  and  distinguishes  the  source  of 

many  brand  names  and  trademarks  distributed  and  multiplied  on  the  Internet,  goods  among  businesses.  A  distinctive 

are  out  there,  and  that  can  make  for  and  you  may  never  know  just  how  many  trademark  allows  a  business  to  build  public 

some  challenging  writing  and  editing  for  people  you  are  reaching  -  an  amazing  goodwill  and  brand  reputation  in  the  goods 

your  organization.  accomplishment,  but  one  that  holds  new  or  services  it  sells.  And  consumers  rely 

responsibility.  on  these  unique  and  noticeable  trademarks 

Beyond  news  articles  and  profile  pieces,  as  an  indication  of  a  good  or  service  that 

writers  and  editors  are  faced  with  making  And  part  of  that  new  responsibility  is  being  is  authentic  to  a  specific  maker  or  service 

sure  that  brand  names  and  trademarks  are  able  to  use  all  of  the  brands  and  trademarks  provider, 

used  properly  in  press  releases,  ad  copy,  out  there  accurately,  something  that  will 

marketing  brochures  and  annual  reports,  distinguish  you  from  the  competition.  Many  times,  reporters,  journalists  and 

just  to  name  a  few.  As  more  of  this  content  editors  will  find  themselves  asking  about 

finds  its  way  to  the  online  world,  so  too  Using  trademarks  properly  in  all  media  is  the  appropriate  way  to  use  a  trademark, 

does  the  need  for  a  greater  commitment  one  of  the  single  best  ways  to  let  audiences  It  is  essential  to  use  trademarks  properly 

to  using  brand  names  and  registered  know  the  differences  between  generic  because  they  not  only  carry  the  weight  of  a 

trademarks  properly.  items  and  products  protected  with  regis-  particular  brand,  but  also  because  they  help 

tered  trademarks.  It  also  shows  that  you’re  the  audience  understand  the  level  of  quality 

Back  in  the  days  of  print-only,  you  typically  more  sophisticated  than  your  competitors.  associated  with  a  product  or  service, 

had  an  idea  of  where  your  writing  was 

published,  and  a  fair  idea  of  who  was  A  trademark  is  any  word,  name,  symbol  Without  proper  usage,  a  well-knovm  brand 

reading  it.  But  that’s  all  changed  today;  or  device,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  owner  may  be  seriously  misrepresented  to 


^  “Cafe  de  Colombia, 

Colombian  Coffee,  Cafe  de  Colombie, 
Kaffee  Kolumbien..." 

Geographical  Indications  and  Certification  Marks  are  no 
generic  terms  or  public  descriptors.  Once  they  have  been 
protected,  they  cannot  be  included  in  any  used  trademark  or 
applied  for  registration  mark.  '  ’ 

Cafe  de  Colombia  is  an.  expression  that  has  reached  a  new 
threshold  level.  It  is  a  Geographical  Indication,  a 
Denomination  of  Origin  or  a  Geeertification  JVlark  in  several 
countries,  including  those  belongiong  to  the  European  Union 
and  the  United  States.  Thus,  Colombia,  Colombian,  or  any 
translation  of  this  term,  as  it  relates  to  cof/ee,  has  an  equity 
associated  with  this  stauts  thht  collectively  b^ongs  to  the 
Coffee  Growers  of  Colombia  represented  by  their  Federation. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  be  iair  to  those  that  have  worked  so 
hard  to  create  the  reputation,  for  Colombian  coffee*  The 
registration  of  a  trademark  reproducing,  imitating,  or 
containing  a  protected  indication  of  origin  or  a  certification 
mark  is  notonly  forbidden  In  most  countries,  »  but  .is  also 
liable  to  creato  confusion  or  a  mistaken  association  with  the 
indication  in  relation  to  the  goods  themselves  or  different 
goods,  or  that  involve  tawng  unfair  advantage  of  a 
nard-arned  reputation.  ‘ 

LThe  Colombian  coffee  origin  can  not  be  privatized.  It's  the 
result  of  the  growers  collective  effort,  and  it  rightly  belongs 
to  them. 


A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS.  ADVERTISERS. 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for  now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL  Inc 
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As  an  editor  or  publisher,  when  you  are  faced 
with  :a  questionable  trademark  usage  situation 
ask  yourself  if  it  passes  the  “ACID”  test  of 
proper  trademark  use.  Ask  i/  it  is  an: 


Adjective 

Consistent 

Identification- or  Status 
Distinctive 


the  very  consumers  with  whom  they  have  spent  years  establishing  trust  through  quality. 
Readers  rely  on  trustworthy  publications  for  accurate  and  factual  information,  and  they 
also  rely  on  trademarks  to  note  the  authenticity  of  a  good  or  service. 


Each  of  these  well-known  product  names 
was  once  a  famous  trademark  with  rights 
exclusively  ovraed  by  a  company.  Today, 
due  to  niisuse  of  the  marks,  they  are  merely 
generic  product  names  with  no  accompa¬ 
nying  trademark  rights.  Such  trademark 
“ghosts”  serve  as  historic  reminders  of  what 
can  happen  to  trademarks  if  the  public 
comes  to  regard  a  brand  name  as  the 
generic  name  of  a  product. 


In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  note 
another  significant  distinction:  trade  names 
and  trademarks  are  not  the  same.  Although 
many  companies  use  their  trade  names  as 
trademarks,  trade  names  are  corporate  or 
business  names  and  are  proper  nouns,  not 
adjectives. 


Consequently,  trade  names  can  be  used  in 
the  possessive  form  (for  example,  “Reebok’s 
newest  line  of  athletic  shoes  is  for 
children.”)  and  need  not  be  followed  by 
generic  nouns  that  define  a  product  or 
service  (for  example,  “These  athletic  shoes 
are  made  by  Reebok.”). 


Show  the  Competition 

That  You  Know  Trademarks  Better 


sive  (such  as  TSOO-FLOWERS,  MC¬ 
DONALD’S  or  LEVI’S). 


Because  it  is  important  that  trademarks  be  used  properly  in  print  and  other  media,  the 
International  Trademark  Association  (INTA),  based  in  New  York  City,  has  developed 
guidelines  to  provide  a  few  easy  to  follow  rules  concerning  proper  trademark  use  for  the 
media,  publishing  professionals  and  the  public. 


ADJECTIVE 

Trademarks  are  adjectives.  They  are 
not  nouns,  and  they  are  not  verbs. 


A  trademark  should  always  be  used 
as  an  adjective  qualifying  a  generic 
noun  that  defines  the  product  or 
service.  A  trademark  is  a  company 
brand  name,  not  a  product  or  serv¬ 
ice  itself.  As  adjectives,  trademarks 
should  not  be  used  as  plurals  or  in 
the  possessive  form,  unless  the 
trademark  itself  is  plural  or  posses- 


Correct: 

“Use  a  KONICA  MINOLTA  brand  copier” 
"I  bought  new  OAKLEY  sunglasses” 
“Send  the  packages  via  UPS  delivery” 

Incorrect: 

“XEROX  these  copies” 

“Hand  me  my  RAY-BANs” 

“Send  the  FEDEXs” 


Are  these  important  distinctions?  Yes. 
Think  of  the  following: 


When  using  a  trade  name,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  use  a  trademark  symbol. 


Aspirin.  Elevator,  Kerosene. 
Corn  Flakes.  Yo-Yo. 


Formica® 
without 
the  ®  is 
Fauxmica. 

Help  us  protect  our  brand  trademark  by  respecting  our  guidelines. 
There’s  nothing  generic  about  Formica*  products.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 
Learn  more  at  formicabrandstandards.com. 


Use  the  GMAT®  Trademark  Correctly  and 

Ace  This  Test 


GMAT; 


A.  Is  the  trademark  for  the 
Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test®  exam 


B.  Should  be  used  as  a  noun 


C.  Should  be  used  as  an 
adjective 


GMAT  trademark  represents  the  brand  for  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test®  exam.  The 
GMAT  exam  is  owned  by  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Council  and  was  administered  more  than 
265,000  times  worldwide  in  the  2008-09  testing  year. 


Use  the  word  "GMAT®"  as  an  adjective  whenever  you  refer  to  the  premier  test  designed  for  business 
schools,  by  business  schools,  and  used  in  admissions  decisions  by  approximately  4,700  graduate  business 
programs  worldwide. 


You'll  get  high  marks  from  the  copy  desk. 


©  2009  Graduate  Management  Admission  Council 


gmac.com/Trademarks 
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CONSISTENT 

Businesses  use  many  styles  to  represent 
their  trademarks.  That’s  why  it  is 
important  that  your  references  to  a 
particular  mark  be  accurate  and  consistent, 
i.e.,  the  mark  should  be  represented  the 
same  way  each  time. 

For  example,  if  a  mark  is  represented  in 
all  capital  letters,  you  should  consistently 
use  all  capital  letters  when  referencing 
that  mark.  This  has  the  desired  effect  of 
emphasizing  that  the  term  is  indeed  a 
trademark,  not  merely  another  word  in 
the  text. 

IDENTIFICATION  OR  STATUS 

To  consistendy  identify  trademarks,  an 
international  system  of  demarcation  has 
been  established.  These  symbols  are  widely 
understood  to  represent  trademarks  and 


service  marks  and  highlight  the  importance 
of  properly  noting  intellectual  property. 


In  many  countries,  the  ™  symbol  is 
recognized  as  identifying  an  unregistered 
trademark. 


In  North  America  and  several  other 
countries,  the  symbol  is  similarly  used 
to  identify  an  unregistered  service  mark 
(a  mark  used  in  connection  with  the 
company’s  services  rather  than  with  their 
goods). 


Many  countries  have  also  adopted  the  ® 
symbol  to  identify  a  registered  trademark 
or  service  mark.  Other  proper  forms  of 
notice  for  registered  trademarks  in  the 


United  States  include:  “Registered  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office”  and 
“Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &,Tm.  Off” 

Certain  countries  have  other  symbols  and 
designations,  including  “Marca  Registrada” 
or  “MR”  in  some  countries  where  Spanish 
is  the  dominant  language,  and  “Marque 
Deposee,”  “Marque  de  Commerce,”  or 
their  abbreviations,  “MD”  and  “MC,” 
in  some  countries  where  French  is  the 
dominant  language. 

Marking  practices  vary  from  country  to 
country  and,  logically,  marking  should  be 
in  the  local  language(s)  or  an  otherwise 
meaningful  way  to  your  readers  and/or 
the  people  in  the  country  in  which  the 
products  or  services  are  advertised  and  sold. 

Generally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mark  every 
occurrence  of  a  trademark  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  or  other  promotional  materials  but, 
at  a  minimum,  this  identification  should 
occur  at  least  once  in  each  piece  of  printed 
matter,  either  the  first  time  the  mark  is 
used  or  wdth  the  most  prominent  use  of 
the  mark.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  better  to 
“over-mark.” 

The  purpose  of  a  trademark  is  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  ownership  of  the  mark,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  primary  ways  to  affirmatively 
protect  a  mark. 

DISTINCTIVE 

Trademarks  should  always  be  distinguished 
from  surrounding  text.  In  running  text,  for 
example,  trademarks  are  often  distin¬ 
guished  by  using  capital  letters  or  italics. 

In  addition,  the  generic  noun  that  defines 
the  product  or  service  should  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  trademark  name  at  least 
once  in  each  separate  written  or  broadcast 
communication,  preferably  the  first  time 
that  the  trademark  appears  in  the  text. 

Additional  emphasis  can  be  given  to  trade¬ 
marks  by  using  the  word  “brand”  after  the 
mark  and/or  by  using  one  of  the  acceptable 
symbols  that  indicate  trademark  status,  as 
mentioned  in  the  “Identification”  section 
above. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noim,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfe-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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This  is  NOT  the  wa^  to  protect  your 

trademarks. 


Today's  leading  businesses  realize  that  brand 
management,  protection  and  enforcement  are  the 
keys  to  sustained  market  share  and  profitability. 

The  ikellectual  Property  Group  at  Vedder  Price 
represents  clients  In  all  facets  of  trademark  law, 
counseling  them  from  the  moment  they  give  birth  to 
a  product  or  service  through  clearance,  adoption  and 
registration. 

Our  services  include: 

^  Trademarks  * 

Service  Marks 
Word  Marks 
Logo  Development 
Corporate  Marks 
Product  Configuration 
Packaging  Design 


Chicago  I  New  York  |  Washington,  D.C. 
-  www.vedderprice.com 
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Contact: 

Angelo  J.  Bufallno^ 

Chair  of  the  Intellectual  Property  Group 
312-609-7850 

abufalino@vedderprtce.com 
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TRADEMARK  RESOURCES 


S  P  E.c  I  A  L  A  D  V  E  R.T  I  S  I'N  G  S  E  G  T  .1  6  N 

Show  the  Competition 

That  You  Know  Trademarks  Better 


About  the  Author 

Matthew  C.  Schmidt  is  INTAs 
Communications  Manager  and  is 
responsible  for  the  organization’s  worldwide 
public  and  media  relations  eflForts. 


at  ?  IS-  »r 

DEEP  &  FAR  Attomeys-at-Law 

13th  FI..  27  Sec.  3.  Chung  San  N.  Rd.,  Taipei  104,  Taiwan,  R.O.C.  TT^  Prosecution 
3:886-2-25856688  7:886-2-25989900/25978989  I  Infringement 

Email:  &rnaii@deeDnfaf.com.tw  www.deeonfar.com.tw  Litkiation 


Prosecution 

Infringement 

Litigation 


You  can  also  check  the  status  of  trademarks 
at  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  web  site,  httpy/www.uspto.gov/ 
(click  on  Search  Trademarks). 


WHERE  PROPER  USAGE 
AND  ONLINE  PROTECTION 
CONVERGE 

Trademarks  are  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  widely  used  on  the  Internet  in  the  form 
of  website  addresses,  and  brand 
owners  and  consumers  alike  are  finding 
new  threats  as  they  navigate  the  online 
world.  Unfortunately,  there  are  criminals 
online  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
consumers  by  illegally  misusing 
trademarks  for  their  own  personal  gain. 


That’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  use 
trademarks  properly  in  all  media,  especially 
knowing  that  consumers  will  inevitably 
read  your  work  and  may  use  your 
description  in  an  online  search  or  through 
direct  navigation  in  the  website  address 
bar.  It’s  clear  that  trademark  usage  and 
online  protection  intersect  at  some  points 
on  the  Internet,  and  education  and 
prevention  are  the  best  safeguards  that 
can  be  used  to  avoid  these  potentially 
dangerous  encounters. 


Cybersquatters  target  businesses  and 
consumers  by  registering  Internet  domain 
names  (such  as  www.targett.com 
and  www.harreepoterr.com)  that  are 
confusingly  similar  to  legally  protected 
company  names  and  internationally 
recognized  trademarks. 


Cybersquatters  employ  a  variety  of 
deceptive  practices  to  entrap  Internet 


TYPOSQUAniNC  -  the  use  of  common 
Internet  domain  name  misspellings  to  draw 
users  away  from  their  intended 
destinations. 


PHISHING  -  the  use  of  fraudulent  emails  to 
divert  traffic  to  websites  for  the  purposes 
of  soliciting  personal  financial  information. 


This  alarming  trend  affects  everyone  who 
uses  the  Internet,  including  children  who 
may  be  misdirected  to  adult-only  sites  when 
they  innocently  mistype  a  brand  name  into 
their  browsers. 


Once  misdirected  through  such  deceptive 
practices,  consumers  can  be  bombarded 
with  advertisements,  pornographic 
material,  unlawful  spyware  and  even 
harmful  computer  viruses. 


In  the  end,  these  tactics  can  generate 
revenue  for  cybersquatters  through  pay- 
per-click  (PPC)  advertisements  or  through 


INTAs  Trademark  Hotline,  which  can  be 
reached  at  +1  (212)  768-9886  and  via  email 
at  tmhQtliae@iflta.Qrg,  offers  trademark 
information  for  the  public  and  media. 


Cybersquatters  are  targeting  well-known 
brand  owners  and  consumers  more  and 
more.  The  public  relies  on  genuine  websites 
for  a  safe  online  experience  and  INTA  is 
working  to  protect  that  experience  through 
public  relations  campaigns  and  consumer 
education.  ■ 


users  and  to  defraud  companies. 
These  techniques  include: 


illegal  scams  based  on  stolen  sensitive 
consumer  information,  including  Social 
Security,  and  personal  bank  and  credit  card 
account  numbers. 


EXAMPLES: 

ZUNE  mp3  players  FUJIFILM®  cameras 
HP  brand  notebooks  Mizuno  golf  clubs 


In  addition  to  the  '‘ACID”  test,  there  are  also  some  extra  rules  that  apply  that  can  help  you  decide 
the  best,  most  appropriate  way  to  use  a  trademark  in  your  writing. 

PLURALS  -  pluralize  the  noun,  not  the  trademark;  We  all  like  to  eat  OREO  cookies. 

POSSESSION  -  do  not  modify  a  trademark  from  its  possessive  form  and  do  not  make 
a  trademark  possessive:  She  wore  LEVI’s  jeans.  The  latest  in  LACOSTE  clothing. 

MODIFICATION  -  Never  modify  a  trademark  from  its  original  form  with  hyphens, 
abbreviations,  or  any  other  alteration.  We  use  iTunes,  not  i-Tunes. 

CROUP  MARKS  -  These  trademarks  show  membership  in  a  group  association  where  only 
members  are  allowed  to  use  the  mark.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  AAA. 

CERTIFICATION  MARKS  -  These  distinctions  let  you  know  that  a  good  or  service  meets  a 
certain  standard  or  is  of  a  regional  origin.  A  good  example  includes  GROWN  IN 
IDAHO  potatoes. 
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Tf^EMARKS  HELP  DEFINE 

A  COMPANY’S  BRAND. 

INTA  HELPS  YOU  PROTECT 

THOSE  TRADEMARKS. 

For  more  than  130  years,  the  International  Trademark  Association  (INTA)  has 
worked  for  all  trademark  owners  and  professionals  by  aiding  the  passage  and 
implementation  of  legislation  worldwide  for  more  effective  trademark  protection 
and  enforcement,  offering  education  to  help  its  members  stay  current  on  trademark 
issues  and  bringing  them  together  from  all  over  the  world. 

Through  its  education,  information  resources  and  policy  initiatives,  INTA  helps  you: 

•  Learn  the  Best  Strategies  for  Managing  Trademarks 

•  Effectively  Protect  and  Enforce  Trademarks 

•  Connect  with  Trademark  Owners  and  Professionals  Locally  and  Globally 

•  Stay  Current  on  Trademark  Issues  Through  Information  and  Education 

Learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  your  company  manage  and  protect  its 
trademarks  at  www.inta.org  or  contact  us  at  +1-212-768-9887. 
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SYNDICATES 


Ifs  only  logical 


THDR  PgpyiMY 


Syndicates  weigh  in  on  what’s  popping  in  puzzle  offerings, 
including  KenKen  and  Hidato 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


Regardless  of  difficulty  level,  if  there’s  a  news- 
paper  feature  that  readers  are  still  as  passionate 
about  as  ever,  it’s  crosswords/puzzles.  And  while  the 
Sudoku  craze  of  recent  years  may  have  evolved  into 
normal  levels  of  enjoyment,  syndicates  are  still  find¬ 
ing  success  with  these  perennially  popular  offerings. 

While  not  quite  the  breakout  mainstream  hit  that  Sudoku  was, 

one  offering  that’s  getting  liXEKiBSPIACKllllliilHilBIWiW 
a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  puzzle  enthusiasts 

is  KenKen  —  an  arithmetic/logic  «  __l — i —  ’ 

puzzle  that,  like  Sudoku,  can  be  _ _  ^  _  ri  ns  4I 

enjoyed  in  varying  sizes  and  _X___  U 

challenge  levels.  . i — .  _j _ [_ g  J 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  for  __  ___  ___  ] _ “  \ _  ^  J 

one,  offers  KenKen  puzzles  that  Wii  “  "" 

consist  of  either  a  4x4  (easy)  or 

6x6  (challenging)  grid  of  boxes  _ 

divided  into  “cages,”  marked  KenKen  and  Hidato  have  emerged 

by  bold  outlines.  As  in  Sudoku,  as  popular  favorites  with  puzzlers, 

all  numbers  1  through  4  in  an 
easy  puzzle,  or  1  through  6  in  a  challeng-  popularity.  “It’s  a  firmly 

ing  one,  must  be  used  without  repetition  established  genre  now,  ~  T _ 

in  each  row  and  column.  But  in  KenKen,  I  don’t  know  if  there’s  _  •_ 

all  numbers  in  each  cage  must  combine,  been  anything  like  it.” _ .11 » 

using  the  denoted  math  operation,  to  King  currently  —  —  — 

produce  a  provided  target  number.  counts  five  Sudoku  — —  —  — 

Launched  in  fall  2008,  United  offerings  on  its  roster  ~  “ 

distributes  KenKen  to  The  New  York  (Classic  Sudoku,  IT  T  ~ 

Times  print  and  online  editions,  as  well  Diagonal  Sudoku,  « 

as  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  the  Irregular  Sudoku,  Mega  _  _  J1 _ ™ 

Kansas  City  Star  dinAihe  Star-Bulletin  Sudoku  and  Multi  L!1 _ — - 

in  Honolulu,  among  others.  Sudoku)  that  remain  — - 

Just  because  KenKen  is  making  popular,  Mott  notes, 

strides,  however,  does  not  at  all  mean  His  personal  favorite?  “I  personally 

that  Sudoku  —  its  predecessor  by  cen-  love  crosswords,”  he  says,  noting  those 

turies  —  should  be  counted  out.  “There’s  remain  as  in  demand  as  ever.  “You’re  not 
a  timelessness  about  it,”  says  Glenn  Mott,  going  to  shake  puzzle  fans  from  their 

King  Features  Syndicate’s  managing  edi-  favorite  crossword.” 
tor,  who  points  out  the  puzzle’s  longtime  Indeed,  crosswords  are  still  a  standby 


KenKen  and  Hidato  have  emerged 
as  popular  favorites  with  puzzlers. 


HIDATO 

riNniHI  PMH  •  NlHNf  IHf  rUifZlI 


popularity.  “It’s  a  firmly  C 

established  genre  now,  «  j _ 

I  don’t  know  if  there’s  _  •_ 

been  anything  like  it.” _ .11 ® 

King  currently  —  —  — 

counts  five  Sudoku  — —  —  — 

offerings  on  its  roster  ~  “ 

(Classic  Sudoku,  IT  T  ~ 

Diagonal  Sudoku,  « 

Irregular  Sudoku,  Mega  _ 

Sudoku  and  Multi  E _ — - 

Sudoku)  that  remain  <-^^-1 — — - 

w«w.BKMaeani 

popular,  Mott  notes. 

His  personal  favorite?  “I  personally 
love  crosswords,”  he  says,  noting  those 
remain  as  in  demand  as  ever.  “You’re  not 
going  to  shake  puzzle  fans  from  their 
favorite  crossword.” 

Indeed,  crosswords  are  still  a  standby 


for  'Tribune  Media  Services,  which  in 
March  consolidated  its  traditional  daily 
and  Sunday  crossword  puzzle  syndication 
into  a  single  franchise:  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Daily  and  Sunday  crosswords. 

Since  then  it  has  added  35  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  that  puzzle,  says  Marketing 
Director  Jan  Guszynski. 

Other  crosswords  in  the  TMS  stable 
include  the  Observer  Crossword,  the  "rv 
Crossword  and  the  Sunday  Jumble 
Crosswords.  The  syndicate’s  “Jumble” 
puzzle  franchise  and  Sudoku  puzzles 
also  remain  popular  with  newspapers, 
Guszynski  says. 

Meanwhile,  Universal  Uclick’s  hottest 
selling  “new”  puzzle  is  Hidato,  according 
to  VP/Rights  &  Acquisitions  John  Glynn. 
Each  Hidato  puzzle  starts  with  a  grid 
partially  filled  with  numbers,  and  the 
goal  is  to  fill  the  grid  with  consecutive 
numbers  that  connect  horizontally, 
vertically  or  diagonally.  Each  puzzle  has 
only  one  possible  solution. 

Hidato,  launched  in  mid-2008  “has 
the  potential  to  break  out  because  like 
Sudoku  it’s  easy  to  learn  but  difficult  to 
master,”  says  Glynn.  Universal’s  Sudoku, 
Family  Time  Crossword,  Universal 
Crossword  and  Wonderword  all  continue 
to  sell  well,  he  adds. 

Creators  Syndicate  has  debuted  a  few 
new  offerings:  Key  Letter  Puzzler  (which 
provides  a  series  of  letters,  from  which 
the  reader  must  create  words  that  all 
contain  a  key  letter);  Brain  Snack  (a 
mind-teaser  that  requires  the  reader  to 
follow  patters  and  discern  between 
similar  visual  cues);  and  Cipher  Quote 
(in  which  symbols 
represent  letters,  and 
must  be  translated  to 
, .  m  o«»ct  reveal  a  message). 

~  I  “We’re  also  having 

”  I  great  success  with 

_ I  Janric  Sudoku,  both 

1  print  and  online 

- — I'liT  «  *  (interactive),  notes 

;;  ~  I  National  Sales  Director 

T«  3  Margo  Sugrue.  “That 

_ ^  _  Jfl  _  I  has  been  a  steady 

“ _ JL  _  I  build.”  Its  Ncwscfai/ 

_ — _ 1 1  Crossword  Puzzle, 

LlLL  •  done  by  Stanley 

Newman,  also  remains 
“one  of  the  most  popular  puzzles  in  the 
world,”  she  adds.  “No  matter  how  bad 
the  economy,  people  love  puzzles.”  il 

1^1  Visit  www.editorandpublisher.coin/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 
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Life’s  one  big  puzzle  for  this  self-syndicator 


Crossword  creator  builds  a  client 
list  in  challenging  times 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

WAYNE  Robert  Williams  is 
the  first  to  admit  that  cross¬ 
words  are  his  life.  Not  just 
because  he  enjoys  puzzles  —  but  because 
after  more  than  40  years  of  creating 
them,  he  can’t  picture  himself  doing 
much  else. 

“I’d  probably  continue  to  do  something 
like  this  even  if  I  didn’t  get  paid  for  it,” 
says  the  man  who  was  the  creative  mind 
behind  TVibune  Media  Services’  “THE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword.”  That 
puzzle  was  discontinued  in  March  by 
TMS  and  replaced  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Crossword  in  many  newspapers. 

After  months  of  consideration, 
Williams,  61,  in  August  went  the  self¬ 
syndication  route.  “I  decided,  how  hard 
could  it  be?”  he  says.  Now,  he  adds,  “It’s 
just  a  question  of  contacting  newspapers 
and  seeing  if  they’re  interested.” 

Williams  says  he  was  dismayed  to 
discover  the  number  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  bankruptcy,  but  was  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  amount  of  papiers  that 
once  carried  his  puzzles  that  were  eager 


i 


to  take  him  back.  He’s  now  doing  a  daily 
crossword  —  which  has  been  picked  up 
by,  among  others,  the  St.  Peter.slnir^(P\eu') 
Times,  The  Blade  in  Toledo,  The  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  —  and  a 
21-by-21  weekend  crossword  that 
Williams  says  will  run  in  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  the  Star  Tribune  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Daily 
News  and  Toronto’s  Globe  &  Mail. 

“This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,”  he 
adds.  In  self-syndication,  he  says,  “the 
puzzles  seem  more  like  my  work.  I’m  not 
doing  them  for  another  company.” 

Williams’  long  career  has  seen  him 
create  puzzles  for  Dell  Publishing  and 
Ace-Tempx)  Books  —  and  his  first  puzzle 
published  in  a  newspaper  ran  in,  of  all 


“Crossword  puzzles 
are  my  life,”  says 
Williams. 


places.  The  New  York 
Times.  As  video  games 
and  crossword  puzzle 
book  editor  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Guide  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  early  ’80s, 
he  jienned  many  of  the 
“How  to  Win  At ...” 
handbooks  of  such 
explosively  popular 
arcade  games  as  Donkey  Kong. 

Those  books,  including  “How  to  Win  at 
Pac-Man,”  were  so  successful  (the  Pac- 
Man  guide  alone  sold  more  than  six 
million  copies)  that  in  1982  he  became 
co-editor  of  Joystik,  the  first  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  video  games.  But 
long  after  the  quarters  had  run  out, 
crossword  puzzles  remained  his  first  love. 

“I’ve  had  a  very  fortunate  career  that 
I’ve  been  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,”  he  adds.  “I  may  have  wanted  to  be 
a  writer  when  I  was  a  kid,  but  you  get  a 
lot  of  direct  feedback  ft-om  people  who 
do  puzzles,  and  that’s  valuable.”  a 

Vjsitwww.editorandpublishef.com/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 
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Why  a  major  paper  will  no  longer  endorse  political  candidates 


ON  Oct.  9,  the  editorial  board  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  unexpectedly  announced  on 
its  opinion  page  that  after  “listening  carefully  to 
readers  and  thinking  deeply  about  the  modern  role 
of  a  newspaper  in  elections,”  it  would  take  “a  new 
approach  to  election  coverage,  beginning  with  this  November’s 
elections.  Going  forward,  our  board  will  use  its  unique  position  to 
work  for  readers  in  pursuing  with  candidates  the  issues  that  are 
critical  to  the  future  of  our  community.  The  board  will  provide 
readers  with  clear,  concise  information  about  candidates’  positions 


and  records.  The  AIC  will  no  longer 
endorse  political  candidates.” 

This  brought  front  and  center  a 
simmering  debate,  heard  within  news¬ 
paper  offices  but  sometimes  thrown 
open  to  readers,  about  this  issue  of 
endorsing  candidates. 

Some  have  charged  that  it 
“gives  away”  the  political 
leanings  of  the  paper, 
making  charges  of  bias  more 
credible  —  in  an  age  when, 
polls  show,  many  readers  do 
not  know  about,  or  find  be¬ 
lievable,  the  alleged  wall  be¬ 
tween  editorial  opinion  and 
news  reporting.  Others  claim 
that  the  endorsements  don’t 
sway  readers  anyway,  and  are  terribly 
time  consuming  and  sometimes  contro¬ 
versial,  so  why  bother?  Another  problem 
gained  notice  in  October  when  The  Star- 
Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  pulled  a  reporter 
off  a  panel  for  a  TV  debate  in  the  hot 
governor’s  race  because  the  paper  had 
just  endorsed  one  of  the  candidates. 

For  whatever  reason,  in  every  election 
cycle  at  least  a  few  papers  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  will  no  longer  back 
candidates.  Occasionally  a  paper  that 
never  did  endorse,  or  had  not  done  so  for 
decades,  goes  in  the  other  direction  — 
such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dramati¬ 


cally  backing  Obama  in  2008.  (Two  large 
national  papers,  USA  Today  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  still  do  not  endorse.) 
Sometimes  word  emerges  that  a  publisher 
or  owner  overruled  a  board’s  decision, 
which  can  prove  embarrassing. 

At  Et^P,  we  enjoy  keeping 
the  most  authoritative 
chart  on  endorsements  for 
president  every  four  years. 
Contrary  to  claims  by  many 
others,  we  have  found 
evidence  that  endorsements 
—  at  least  in  a  handful  of 
swing  states  in  presidential 
elections  —  may  very  well 
help  determine  the  outcome, 
as  shown  most  recently  in  the 
Obama-McCain  race. 

It’s  probably  not  coincidental  that  the 
AJCs  move  came  after  the  recent  depar¬ 
ture  of  Pulitzer-winning  columnist  and 
Editorial  Page  Editor  Cynthia  Tlicker, 
and  the  paper’s  vow  that  it  would  hence¬ 
forth  offer  more  “balance”  to  its  longtime 
liberal  tilt.  This  obviously  reflected  a 
decision  on  the  business  side  to  take  a 
stronger  hand  —  the  paper’s  publisher 
previously  did  not  even  have  a  vote  on 
endorsements. 

In  2004,  E&Fs  Joe  Strupp,  for  a 
November  feature  on  how  and  why 
newspapers  endorse  candidates,  focused 


on  the  A7C*s  process  in  backing  Sen. 

John  Kerry  for  president  that  fall.  Look¬ 
ing  back  at  the  entire  process,  Tbcker 
ironically  commented:  “It  is  useful  be¬ 
cause  it  forces  us  to  restate  our  values. 

We  want  to  help  voters  think  and  make 
thoughtful  decisions.” 

In  any  case,  here’s  how  the  A/C  in 
October  2009  explained  its  current 
reasoning:  “We  have  heard  from  readers 
—  and  we  agree  —  that  you  don’t  need  us 
to  tell  you  how  to  vote.  What  readers  tell 
us  they  need  is  information  on  who  the 
candidates  are,  what  they  have  done  and 
what  they  want  to  do  in  the  new  job. 

“Please  know  that  we  are  not  moving 
away  at  all  from  our  important  role  of 
informing  voters.  On  the  A/Cs  news 
pages,  we  have  just  completed  a  series  of 
news  profiles  of  all  the  mayoral  candi¬ 
dates.  Currently,  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
‘The  Atlanta  Project,’  a  seven-part  series 
examining  the  big  challenges  facing  the 
new  mayor ... 

“We  understand  this  new  approach  is  a 
significant  change,  and  we  did  not  arrive 
at  this  decision  lightly.  Since  the  early 
days,  U.S.  newspapers  have  put  their 
stamp  of  approval  —  or  disapproval  — 
on  political  candidates  during  election 
seasons.  It’s  a  system  that  goes  back  to 
days  when  cities  had  many  newspapers, 
each  with  very  clear  political  agendas. 

“That  world  has  changed,  steadily  and 
more  rapidly  in  recent  years.  We  see  our 
role  now  as  providing  you  with  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  you  make  decisions  —  and 
not  trying  to  make  them  for  you.  This  is 
consistent  with  our  move  earlier  this 
year  to  make  the  editorial  pages  more 
balanced  —  offering  a  wide  array  of 
opinions.  At  that  time,  we  changed  the 
focus  on  our  institutional  editorials. 
Instead  of  regularly  opining  on  issues  of 
the  day,  we  are  using  the  newspaper 
voice  —  through  the  weekly  editorials  — 
to  push  for  progress  in  our  community.” 

But  here’s  what  Cynthia  Thcker  told 
Strupp  in  2004  when  he  asked  about  the 
growing  number  of  newspapers  that 
choose  not  to  endorse:  “It  would  be 
much  easier  to  just  say  ‘never  mind.’  But 
that  is  the  easy  way  out.”  11 


Greg  Mitchell  is  editor  ofESrP  and 
author  of  the  book  Why  Obama  Won. 
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